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The President, His Prestige at Seiten Finally Eased the Fight 


(Last Week’s Rapid Developments Seemed to Write Finis to the Historic Court Battle. See Page 4) 























READERS WRITE 





A Reader on Readers 


My letter deals with other people’s let- 
ters. In writing it, I assume that the 
editors of PATHFINDER receive willingly 
any criticism directed towards raising the 
intellectual, cultural, and news-interest 
level of their publication, Whereas you, 
the editors, have greatly improved the 
format, the editing, and the content of 
your news columns over the last year, we, 
the readers, have manifestly stuck at a 
dead and insipid level with respect to 
letters printed. 

Failing to keep pace with the rejuvenat- 
ed news columns which point out each 
week for emphasis the news events of 
most vital significance, readers’ letters are 
concerned with items of practical insig- 
nificance which are of interest to nobody 
except the writer. Rather than dealing 
with the wide social, political, and eco- 
nomic forces which affect everyone of us 
mightily, many of the letters printed 
have dealt with such small-group ques- 
tions as: Mr. Simpson’s happiness; wheth- 
er Cumberland University’s dog-mascot 
is a bully; the benefits of cod-liver oil; 
whether the Lutheran Church is a sect; 
the defense of Washington trolleys; and 
continuing ad nauseam, 

To read the news of the week without 
registering opinions on certain significant 
events, to me seems little better than to 
abstain from reading about world affairs 
altogether. A prerequisite of forming a 
halfway intelligent opinion is that these 
events now moving the world be pre- 
sented in an unbiased, sober, and signifi- 
cant form. PATHFINDER unquestionably 
presents such a news-review every week, 
yet readers seem not to have taken full 
advantage of this material which alone 
forms the basis for valid opinions. 

Unless the letter columns begin to show 
a strain of improvement, I suggest that 
the space be given to something else. 
Their present degenerate state only de- 
tracts, I think, from the general interest 
in this otherwise worthy publication. 

Robert E. Kronemyer 
Chicago, Ill. 

[PATHFINDER thanks Mr. Kronemyer for a fine, 
provocative letter. It does not agree, however, 
that Mr. Simpson’s happiness, Cumberland Univer- 
sity’s dog-mascot or the benefits of cod-liver oi] are 
“items of practical insignificance.’’ As the Readers 
Write page testifies, such matters are always inter- 
esting to many thousands of people. For readers who, 
like Mr. Kronemyer, prefer discussion of ‘‘wide 
social, political and economic forces,’”’ PATHFINDER 
points out that within the last three weeks alone, 
letters on the Readers Write page have dealt with 
such subjects as labor and capital, war and peace, 


birth control and sterilization, high prices and pros- 
perity, etc.—Ed.] 


A Boost from a Student 


I am a high school student und as such 
it is necessary that I keep in close touch 
with the news of the day. I find PA‘1H- 
FINDER excellent for good facts, con- 
densed into such a clean and interesting 
manner for a busy student. 

I study modern history and I find that 
I am much more interested in it now 
that I have been reading your magazine. 
I keep scrap books with interesting arti- 
cles and pictures from PATHFINDER. 

Doris Gregory 
Stow, Ohio. 


The Constitution and the C. L O. 


History tells us that the original manu- 
script of Washington’s Farewell Address 
was sold to James Lenox for $2,300. Will 
history some day record that the Consti- 
tution was sold by a president for $600,- 
000 to a would-be C. I, O. dictator? We 


hope such a transaction may in some way, 
some day, be repudiated by a long-suffer- 
ing public. 
Charles I, Peterson 
Chicago, I. 
. * _ 

When we have more idle men in pros- 
perous times than we do in times of de- 
pression you can’ safely conclude that 
there is a blunder ...I never saw a 
more complete failure in an industrial 
movement than Lewis has made in the 
affairs of the C. I. O. It is encouraging, 
however, to see Lewis and his misman- 
aged methods on the road to discard. 

J. W. Ragland 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Heat at the Pole 


I desire to call your attention to an 
error in the footnote on page 7 of the 
July 10 issue where you stated that the 
Soviet scientists reported above-freezing 
weather at the North Pole. Although at 
this time of year, the Pole receives more 
heat from the sun than any other region 
on earth, it would be impossible, due to 
the enormous amount of ice in the polar 
regions, for the temperature ever to ex- 
ceed the freezing point. 

Franklin Kramer 
New Haven, Conn. 

[PATHFINDER was not in error on this fact. Dur- 

ing the week of July 7 it not only rained at the 


North Pole, but was so warm that three Soviet planes 
sank into the melting surface of the ice.—Ed.] 


No Entangling Alliances 


Readers writing in to PATHFINDER 
seem determined to take sides in Spain’s 
internal unrest. If we learned nothing 
else from the 1917-1918 slaughter, we 
should have learned to keep out of other 
people’s affairs. Let Europe and the rest 
of the nations settle their own dog fights. 
We should know by now that war never 
settled anything at any time, and no 
matter who wins, they both lose. 

Anne Courtney 
Edmonds, Wash. 


Speaking of Hearst 


. « » For some time PATHFINDER has 
been running articles on prominent per- 
sons, honest, graphic articles, hitting 
straight from the shoulder. The climax 
came in this week’s issue (PATHFINDER, 
July 10) in the article on Hearst. Without 
doubt you should be given a medal for 
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that lucid and searching analysis of 
man. For that one article you deser\ 
It’s a distinctive service to the Ame: 
people. No doubt you will be dan 
for it most heartily. You will als 
blessed. The hard part of it is that 1 
who damn you will be the most vo! 
about it, while those that bless you 
not the letter writing kind. Not g: 
ally. But they outnumber the nois« 
ers ten to one. 

Norrell Greg: 
Washington, Ind. 


Insurance Racket 


I wish to commend PATHFINDE! 
the article explaining insurance frau: 
think it is high time something wa 
and done in this matter. Our govern 
should take stern measures to p: 
the policy holders. Why should the 
be used to rob unfortunate people? 

R. B. Goody 
Herrin, Il. 


“Devil’s Tongue” 

It may interest you to know that + 
is a smaller variety of the “U: 
Flower,” mentioned in PATHFIN))! 
June 26. It does not take this or 
long to bloom, and since the flow: 
smaller, the vile smelldoes not equa! 
of the larger plant. This one is 
called “Devil’s Tongue.” It is nati 
Asia, but grows here out of doors. 

Mrs. Nenea Faull 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Bard Again 
In connection with your editoria! 


Pops the Bard” (PATHFINDER, July 
here is another “scoop” of Shakespc 
in describing some recent events: 

“This shall make our purpose m 
sary, and not envious: which so appea 
to the common eyes, we shall be c 
purgers, not murderers” (Julius Ca 
Act II). 

John J. O’To 

Ben Avon, Pa. 


On Homeopathy 


Thank you so much for your a: 
on Homeopathy (PATHFINDER, Jul, 
It is the coming medical treatment 
have proved its worth in many ways. 

Jessie T. Grig 
Windsor, Conn. 


A Correction 


On Page 11 of the July 10th issue of 
PATHFINDER I notice you have an item 
about the Christian Herald Church (en- 
sus figures. There are factual erro: 
this item... 

Christian Herald Church Census fig 
were first collected and printed in 
annual almanac in 1912 and starting 
1917 these tables were printed annu 
in Christian Herald. Dr. Kieffer did 
become associated with the Chris 
Iierald Church Census until 1932, so 
see that our Church Census for all 
nominations antedated Dr. Kieffer 
some 20 years. 

However, the correction we would 
to have made is the statement “Christ 
Herald Lutheran denominational paper .’ 

In the 59 years Christian Herald 
been published it has been an interden 
inational Protestant publication 
various times we have been identified :; 
paper associated with nearly all the I 
ing denominations. In view of the siz 


(Continued on page 23) 
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FARM PROGRAM— 


The Struggle to Escape an “Economic Hell” 


SHAGGILY handsome young man 
{% stood on the platform speaking to 
a group of farm leaders. Evident sin- 
cerity lent strength to his words: 

“During the next 20 years, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the United 
States will adopt fairly definite poli- 
as to industry and agriculture. 
We are approaching that period... 
when we must determine whether we 
shall strive for a well-rounded, self- 
sustaining rational life in which 
there shall be a fair balance between 
industry and agriculture or whether 
we shall sacrifice our agriculture to 
the building of cities.” 

It was 11 years ago when Henry A. 
Wallace, then a 38-year-old farm jour- 
nal editor, made that prophecy. His 
hearers might well have been skepti- 
cal. For six years farm income had 
been dropping and the farmer’s living 
costs had been climbing. One at- 
tempt after another to succor the 
ailing “industry” of agriculture had 
failed, either through political repudi- 


CICS 


ation or inadequate scope. Nothing 
seemed less likely than a rational, 


planned management of agriculture in 
relation to industry. 

Yet last week Henry Wallace’s 
prophecy seemed to be coming true. 
He himself, now Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and top-flight farm man of the 
nation, could point to a program that 

ready had saved America’s farm 
population from disaster and raised 

ricultural income to its highest 
point in eight years. Nor was that all. 
He could cite also White House-spon- 

red legislation under consideration 
in Congress laying the foundations for 

ng-range_ scientific regulation of 

rming. Last week, in view of the 
vast changes both in the economic 
tatus of the farmer and the attitude 
of the nation and government toward 
igricultural planning, Wallace’s ear- 
lier idealism seemed vindicated. 

PROBLEM: The “farm problem” 

is been a problem ever since 1920. 
Before the war, America unconscious- 
ly had been curtailing her agricultural 
output as the nation gradually changed 
from a land of unrestricted plenty to a 

untry operating» under competitive 

pitalism. This normal, healthy cur- 
tailment was _ ruthlessly uprooted 
hen Europe plunged herself into 
1e seething cauldron of battle. Every 
vailable acre was put to the plow, 
very possible crop cut to the stubble, 

satisfy the seemingly endless de- 
mand of war-torn nations for food 

nd clothing. Altogether, from 1914 
'o 1918, land under cultivation in the 


; 








United States showed an increase of 
17,233,000 acres. 

The inevitable reaction was _ not 
slow in coming. With the first post- 
war slump of 1920-22, the false farm 
prosperity blew up and depression 
began to gnaw at the roots of Amer- 
ican agriculture. When _ industry 
bounced from the early post-war re- 
action and began to lift its prices, 
farm income kept on dropping and 
the siege began in earnest. For more 
than a decade, American agriculture 
fought a losing battle to lift that siege. 

Probably nobody knows all the rea- 
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Wallace: His Prophecy Has Taken Shape 


sons why the farm depression raged 
unbroken through the industrial pros- 
perity of the 1920s. For one thing, 
farm prices failed to keep pace with 
the rising charges of industry for its 
products. Farming was the most dis- 
organized of industries. With no ef- 
fective cooperation, no system of ad- 
vertising pressure on the consumer 
and no rapid rise of demand, farm 
prices tended to plod along steadily 
at the same general levels. 

At the same time, the farmer’s cost 
of living and cost of production went 
steadily skyward. Taxes and interest 
rates failed to take any account of fail- 
ing farm income. Industrial goods 
necessary to the farmer both in his 
work and his home grew more and 
more expensive. The farmer paid high 
prices for his goods manufactured ef- 
ficiently and rendered additionally 
costly by protective tariffs. He re- 
ceived low prices for commodities 








produced inefficiently in competition 
with foreign products in a market un- 
protected by tariffs. 

FUMBLINGS: One-quarter of Amer- 
ica’s population are farmers. It was 
impossible that so large and important 
a section of the people could be men- 
aced by depression’s clutches without 
something being done. Indeed, as ear- 
ly as 1921, efforts were under way to 
ease the farmer’s plight. The remark- 
able thing, however, was that the ef- 
forts were for many years completely 
futile—some in purpose, all in effect. 

The farmers themselves were among 
the first to take an interest in the 
possibilities of government help. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, a 
collection of local farm bureaus all 
over the country, threw its support 
behind one of the most controversial 
measures ever to appear in Congress— 
the McNary-Haugen Bill. The back- 
bone of this measure was a scheme 
called the “equalization fee plan.” The 
idea was to build up a fund by taxing 
all farm products entering interstate 
commerce. This fund would be used 
to withhold from the market part of 
every surplus crop in order to stimu- 
late prices. Supporters of the plan 
said that it would tend to curtail pro- 
duction, since the larger the crop, the 
larger the tax and the less the net 
profit to the farmer. Through a storm 
of legislative debate spreading over 
several years, the McNary-Haugen Bill 
twice passed Congress to die each 
time under the veto of Coolidge. 

Among the other roads to salvation 


favored by the farm organizations 
were the export debenture plan of 


the National Grange, involving bonus- 
es to exporters of farm products, and 
the allotment scheme supported by 
the Farmers’ Union, which combined 
price-fixing with the withholding of 
surpluses from the market. 

Not until the farm depression be- 
gan to assume the shape of a danger- 
ous nalional crisis did the Republican 
leadership in Washington bestir itself 
to emergency action. Until then, the 
government had been content with 
stop-gap measures consisting chiefly 
of financial aid to distressed farmers 
through the Farm Loan Board and 
the Federal Land Banks. Finally, 
early in 1929, the Federal Farm Board 
was created to deal with the acute 
situation of the nation’s farmlands. 

Using a revolving fund of $500,000,- 
000, the Farm Board undertook to ad- 
vance funds to agricultural coopera- 
lives against surplus crops held in 
storage in an attempt to jack up prices. 
By the end of 1932, the Board’s fund 
had shrunk to $140,000,000 and farm 
prices were still 40 per cent below in- 
dustrial prices. The plan had failed 
chiefly because it had no long-range 


(Continued on page 20) 































































































THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President’s Week 


Like Walt Disney’s Donald Duck, 
the White House last week faced prob- 
lems in all directions. Unlike Donald 
Duck, however, it met them with little 
or no sign of angry frustration. Deep- 
est and most pressing of all was that 
dealing with the turn of events in the 
Supreme Court fight. Others involved 
matters as varied as foreign affairs, 
Tammany Hall and the faraway fu- 
ture. 

FIGHT: Toward the week’s end, 
after a series of rapid developments, 
the President seemed less inclined to 
press for a finish fight on his Court 
proposal. Earlier, in a letter to Sena- 
tor Alban Barkley of Kentucky, he 
had urged that the proposal be carried 
through despite potent and bitter op- 
position likely to cause a wide-open 
split in the Democratic party. Then 
events took a sharp turn and it ap- 
peared that President Roosevelt, with 
his personal prestige at stake, had de- 
cided to shelve his plan (see col, 2). 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: As the Court 
battle reached a climax, the President 
had thrown into his lap the Sino- 
Japanese crisis (see page 8). Because 
Japan is America’s third largest export 
customer and because Tokyo’s rela- 
tions with China have long constituted 
one of Washington’s more ticklish dip- 
lomatic problems, the President kept 
in close touch with the State Depart- 
ment and did not attend Senator Rob- 
inson’s funeral in Arkansas. He had 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull issue 
a general statement of American for- 
eign policy. This said in part: “This 
country constantly and consistently 
advocates peace, national and interna- 
tional self-restraint, abstinence by all 
nations from use of force in pursuit 
of policy, adjustment of problems in 
international relations by processes 
of peaceful negotiations .. .” 

TAMMANY: Although chiefly con- 
cerned with the Court fight and the 
foreign situation, President Roosevelt 
found time to study the plight of 
Tammany Hall. More by silence then 
anything else, he made it seem possi- 
ble that he would back Fiorello La- 
Guardia in New York’s forthcoming 
mayoralty campaign (PATHFINDER, 
July 24). Reportedly under pressure 
from the President and Postmaster 
General Farley, borough Democrats, 
opposed to James J. Dooling, Tam- 
many head, chose Grover A. Whalen 
as their candidate for the Democratic 
primaries. Selection of Whalen (whose 
vote-getting powers were viewed as 
highly doubtful) was taken as evi- 
dence that President Roosevelt had no 
desire to see Tammany win. It was 
thought he would repay a good turn 
by quietly supporting Mayor LaGuar- 
dia, nominally a Republican but ar- 
dently a New Dealer. 

FUTURE: In the midst of last week’s 
more immediate problems, President 








Roosevelt looked into the future. His 
telescope was a 450,000-word report 
prepared for him by the science com- 
mittee of the National Resources Com- 
mittee. “We are on the threshold of 
tremendous economic and _= social 
changes that will be wrought by the 
development of epochal inventions 
just emerging into public view,” the 
report stated. “The utilization of 
these inventions will make for a peri- 
od of great prosperity in which labor 
displaced by recent technological im- 
provements will be absorbed by new 
industries.” The committee recom- 
mended two courses of governmental 
action: (1) creation of a committee, 
to be known as the National Resources 
Board, to serve as a “permanent over- 
all planning body,” which would co- 
ordinate national programs with ex- 
pected technical improvements and 
which would work with present plan- 
ning boards in cities, counties and 
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Lehman’s Letter Surprised All (See Below) 


states; (2) immediate study of a 
group of inventions, now in their in- 
fancy, which are expected to revolu- 
tionize national life. 
oo 


° ’ 

Congress: Fight’s End 

President Roosevelt’s six-month fight 
to “infuse new blood into the Supreme 
Court” crumbled away almost to noth- 
ing last week under a rising deluge of 
Senate opposition. One week after 
the President had epenly insisted that 
the struggle be pushed to the bitter 
end, his leaders were openly admitting 
that all prospect for immediate addi- 
tions to the high bench had vanished. 

The end came after a series of stag- 
gering blows. When the President ad- 
dressed an angry letter to Kentucky’s 
Senator Alben W. Barkley following 
Senator Robinson’s sudden death 
(PATHFINDER, July 24) urging him 
to push the bill, Washington expected 





a last ditch fight. But the capital h 
reckoned without the opposition. 

The President’s first set-back c: 
with indications that his Democrs 
Senate following was almost ev: 
divided between Mississippi’s Sena 
Pat Harrison and Senator Bark 
candidates to succeed Robinson 
party leader in the upper cham! 
Confabulations between adminis! 
tion Jeaders and 40 Congressmen j 
neying by train to the Arkansas 
neral of Senator Robinson shoy 
that the party was split almost in } 
over the leadership question. ‘| 
evidence from the “rolling conven 
hall” brought home to the Presid 
the argument that continued ins 
ence on the Court bill might mean 
end of his leadership in the party. 

The next blow amazed every 
From New York’s Democratic Go 
nor Herbert H. Lehman, whom P; 
dent Roosevelt has called “my 
right arm,” came a letter to Sen 
Robert F. Wagner asking him to 
pose the Court measure. Chief 
nificance of this letter was that i! 
dicated the President might not ! 
the popular backing for the bill 
had depended on. Lehman has an 
mense following in New York and 
an unusually sincere politician p: 
ably reflected accurately the views 
the state’s citizens. By adding that 
expected to “continue my support o! 
the President” in the future, Lehman 
suggested his belief that Roosevelt 
stood to lose less by dropping tl. 
Court fight than by splitting the par! 

The final straw was added by ei: 
Senators, six of whom had been «: 
sidered supporters of the Hatch « 
promise to add one judge a year to thi 
Court (PATHFINDER, July 17). 1 
informed Vice President Garner, b 
in Washington to help “the boss,” t 
they were prepared to vote to s 
the measure back to committee. T! 
decision gave opponents of the bi 
clear majority of the Senate. 

After that, the already sagging « 
ministration battle collapsed. Hur: 
White House conference resulted 
statements from such New Deal s! 
warts as Senator M. M. Logan of Kk 
tucky, joint author of the Hatch « 
promise, that he was “ready to 
the whole thing drop.” Senate k 
ers of the fight were given a free 
to salvage what they could from ‘ 
wreck. They immediately announ 
that the opposition bloc could “w 
its own ticket” as to what was to ! 
done. Accepting this offer, the op; 
nents planned to delay further discus 
sion of the bill several days to let 
air clear, then propose immediat 
legislation to improve the low 
courts. The only condition to this : 
rangement was that the adminis! 
tion would not attempt to smugg| 
changes in the Supreme Court I: 
on. Indications were that the mi! 
court changes and possibly ot! 


“must” legislation would be rushed | 
completion to let Congress adjoi 
within three weeks. 

Where the collapse left the Pre« 
dent and his followers was the most 
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absorbing question of the moment. 
Many believed that Roosevelt had fi- 
nally become convinced that, although 
he had staked his leadership of the 
party on success of the court changes, 
his prestige both politically and popu- 
larly would be damaged less by drop- 
ping the bill than by pushing it into 
what looked like certain defeat. Few 
doubted that the_President had swal- 
lowed a bitter dose and lost consider- 
able power. At the White House, all 
was silence. 

Under these clouds Senate Demo- 
crats gathered in secret caucus to pick 
Robinson’s successor. The choice 
was another indication of Roose- 
velt’s position, since Barkley was gen- 
erally considered a stronger New Deal 
advocate than his opponent, Harrison. 
Into a battered Panama belonging to 
Senator Carter Glass the Democrats 
tossed their ballots, joking about “se- 
cret voting in a Glass hat.” The vot- 
ing completed, tellers began to call 
out the ballots. Finally the count 
stood at 37 to 37. The final and de- 
ciding ballot was unrolled in silence. 
It was for Barkley. 

The tension of the caucus was later 
described by the victor when he said, 
“That last vote looked like a_ bed- 
quilt. I bit my pipe stem in two.” 
Observers thought that the neck-and- 
neck race might foreshadow a bitter 
fight against the President for party 
control by the conservatives who had 
supported Harrison. 

During all this excitement, Congress 
managed to do this business: 

q Both houses received similar 
bills for a permanent farm program 
(see p. 3). Most important provisions 
were for the “ever normal granary” 
and continuation of soil conservation 
aS a permanent plan. 

gG The Senate joined with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and representatives of 
the House and Supreme Court to pay 
final tribute to Senator Robinson. Re- 
suming after his funeral, Senators 
heard William E. Borah of Idaho urge 
reversal of Roosevelt’s veto of a bill 
continuing Federal lending at low rates 
to farmers (PATHFINDER, July 24) 
and Harry F. Byrd of Virginia attack 
the executive reorganization plan. 

@ The House, on a spending spree, 
passed appropriations of $24,877,000 
for flood control in Ohio, $194,563,063 
for the War Department’s non-mili- 
tary activities, and $21,460,000 for 

ilitary construction. These sums 
brought the total appropriations for 
the year to about $7,500,000,000. 

—_—__—_____.. > 


Labor: Sea, Ford 


One of John L. Lewis’s major ob- 
ctives in his campaign to organize 
ll mass production industries is the 
elding together of American mari- 
me labor into one great federation. 
very worker having anything to do 
ith shipping would be included— 
ulors, radio men, longshoremen who 
vad and unload ships, teamsters and 
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warehouse men who truck and store 
shipped goods. 

The groundwork for this task has 
already been laid. C. I. O:; organizers 
have been active in established inde- 
pendent or A. F. of L. unions of mari- 
time workers urging them to pledge 
allegiance to the C. I. O. As general- 
issimo of the contemplated organiza- 
tion, Lewis has picked a nervous, 
sharp-nosed Australian named Harry 
Bridges. Bridges, now leader of long- 
shoremen on the West Coast, will be 
to shipping labor what Philip Murray, 
head of the S. W. O. C., is to steei 
workers. 

Last week it became evident that 
C. I. O.’s seafaring campaign would 
meet strong opposition from the A. F, 
of L. After the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board had ordered a consent 
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Bridges Leads a Seafaring Campaign 


election among the employees of 50 
Atlantic and Gulf shipping lines, both 
unions attempted to force the com- 
panies to hire their members. When 
the ship owners refused, strikes were 
called to prevent scheduled sailings. 
Result was a series of brief, sharp 
conflicts which tied up several lines. 
Notable among those affected were the 
New England Steamship Company 
servicing Nantucket (see p. 6) and the 
famous “Old Fall River Line.” 

Both sides claimed a majority in 
the 50 companies affected by the 
N. L. R. B. order. The election, one 
of the largest yet to be held, was set 
for no definite date, but the board 
promised that it would come “as soon 
as possible.” 

Meanwhile, in Detroit, the N. L. R. 
B. concluded hearing testimony of 40 
men who charged that the Ford 
Motor Company had discriminated 
against them because of union activity. 
From this preliminary skirmish be- 
tween C, I. O. and Ford the latter 
emerged distinctly second best. Over 
heated objections of Ford attorneys, 
ach witness added his own strokes to 
a picture of “intolerable” working 





conditions. All were Ford employees 
at some time. They told of Ford sery- 
ice men “snooping” through the plant 
and “spying” on workers to uncover 
traces of union activity. These men, 
said the witnesses, had the power to 
have any employee discharged with- 
out a hearing. Many of the witnesses 
had themselves been abruptly dis- 
missed for “inefficiency” after service 
of as long as 14 years. 

As the board ended its hearings, 
common pleas judge Ralph W. Liddy 
of Detroit ordered eight Ford em- 
ployees and the company as a corpora- 
lion to stand trial on charges of “as- 
saulting with intent to do great bodily 
harm.” The charges arose from the 
beating of C. I. O. organizers in Dear- 
born, Mich., last May (PATHFINDER. 
June 5), 


So 


Air: Finis, Forward 


As so often happens in the day-to- 
day history of aviation, success and 
failure in the air last week went hand 
in hand. In the Pacific, the U. S. Navy 
scrawled “finis” to the career of a 
premier aviatrix; over the Atlantic, 
commercial air-lines drew the first 
threads of a regular inter-continental 
plane service; on land, the U. S. Army 
looked forward to new progress in 
the business of dealing death from the 
clouds. These were parts of another 
history-making aviation week: 

q After a 17-day search involving 
commercial shipping, Coast Guard 
boats, battleships and planes (PATH- 
FINDER, July 17), round-the-world 
fliers Amelia Earhart and Fred Noon- 
an, navigator, were given up as lost. 
Ships and planes had combed an area 
of more than 270,000 square miles, 
larger than the state of Texas. Re- 
ports that the hunt had cost a total of 
more than $4,000,000 had raised strong 
resentment in many minds, This feel- 
ing was reflected in press and radio 
comments and in an effort in Congress 
to have the U. S. Navy barred from 
similar activities in the future. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt finally scotched talk 
of exorbitant expenditures by point- 
ing out that much of the work done 
by the navy took the place of equally 
costly maneuvers. 

gq In Port Washington, N. Y., Cap- 
tain Harold E. Gray skimmed his 23- 
ton Clipper III down to rest in the 
harbor at the end of the first commer- 
cial round-trip flight over the Atlantic 
in history. At about the same time, a 
British plane landed in Southampton, 
Eng., to complete the double flight 
sponsored by Pan American and Im- 
perial Airways to test the possibilities 
of regular plane service from Europe 
to America (PATHFINDER, July 17). 
Each clipper had flown approximate- 
ly 7,000 miles. Experts explained 
that several more test flights were 
necessary before regular service could 
be started. For his return trip from 
Ireland to Newfoundland, Captain 
Gray had allowed 16 hours and 30 





















































































minutes. He made it in 16 hours and 
28 minutes. 

@ In Washington, D. C., the U. S. 
Army announced the purchase of a 
new pursuit plane believed far su- 
perior to anything of its type now in 
use. A low-wing monoplane, “XFM-1” 
(experimental multi-seater fighter) 
carries a crew of five, six machine 
guns and light bombs. Capable of a 
suslained speed of over 300 miles an 
hour, it should be able to overhaul 
even the fastest bomber. Additional 
innovations include “pusher” propel- 
lors behind the wings to allow greater 
freedom for machine-gunning, tele- 
phonic communication between all 
crew members and heated compart- 
ments for high altitudes. 





Payment Refused 


Last winter, President Roosevelt 
tossed a bombshell into Congress when 
he announced his Government reor- 
ganization program (PATHFINDER, 
January 23). Part of the plan called 
for abolition of the important position 
of Comptroller General in order to 
transfer to the executive branch com- 
plete responsibility for accounts. 

At the head of the powerful Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is the Comp- 
troller General. He is appointed for 
a term of 15 years and forbidden by 
law from succeeding himself. War- 
rants signed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury are not legal until counter- 
signed by the Comptroller General. 
The Accounting Office acts as a con- 
tro] agency over Government funds. 
It must see that money is expended in 
the exact manner determined by Con- 
gress and it must prevent wasteful 
expenditures. 

In performing its duties, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office has sometimes 
stepped on presidential toes. Behind 
the White House plan to eliminate the 
Comptroller Generalship is possibly 
the idea of avoiding just such a diffi- 
culty as occurred last week. Richard 
N. Elliott, former Republican repre- 
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Elliott Won Republican Praise 


NATIONAL 


sentative from Indiana and now Act- 
ing Comptroller General, had refused 
to permit the Federal Surplus Corpo- 
ration to pay the travel expenses of a 
committee of six sent by Roosevelt to 
Europe last summer to study coopera- 
tive marketing. 

Elliott’s decision was greeted by 
loud cheers from Republican Con- 
gressmen who have strongly opposed 
the President’s reorganization program 
and who had disapproved of the com- 
mission sent to study European co- 
operative enterprise on two counts. 
First, they were unsympathetic to- 
ward the activities of Jacob Baker, 
head of the commission and former 
Assistant WPA Administrator, now 
identified with John L. Lewis as leader 
of the C. I. O. drive to organize Fed- 
eral employees. Second, Republicans 
had objected to the commission’s trip 
on the grounds that it was a “junket” 
illegally financed with relief funds. 
They pointed out that Congress had 
specified that relief funds were to be 
expended only within the borders of 
the United States and its possessions. 

Despite obvious Republican support, 
by his action, last week Mr. Elliott 
attached a question mark to his po- 
litical future. When John R. McCarl’s 
15-year term as Comptroller General 
expired June 30, 1936, Elliott, an as- 
sistant since 1931, became acting head. 
Since then, the President has refused 
to make Elliott or anybody else Comp- 
troller General. Thus, he has left the 
way open to appoint somebody and 
ease Elliott out. 

Eee 


Bay State “Feeler” 


When Al Smith was running for 
President in 1928, several scions of 
prominent families made news in the 
nation’s universities by urging their 
fellow collegians to vote for the New 
Yorker. One of these was James 
Roosevelt, son of the then Governor of 
New York, who made several speech- 
es at Harvard. 

For some students, that campaign- 
ing might have been nothing more 
than a stunt, but for James Roosevelt 
it was the start of a serious political 
career. Two years later, be was in 
command in Massachusetts of his fa- 
ther’s fight for the Presidential nomi- 
nation, and since then he has played 
a leading part in dispensing New Deal 
patronage in the Bay State. 

Mindful of young Roosevelt’s career 
in their state politics, many residents 
of Massachusetts last week were buzz- 
ing with speculation over the meaning 
of the latest publicized project of the 
President’s son. After 35,000 work- 
ers had been cut from WPA rolls in 
the state, Roosevelt called a confer- 
ence of radio, newspaper and _ busi- 
ness men to “take away from the gov- 
ernment the solution of the WPA 
problem.” He himself outlined a plan 
including the allotment of free want- 
ad space in Massachusetts newspapers 
to WPA cast-offs, establishment of a 
“clearing house” employment system 


’ 
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Bay Staters Buzzed over Roosevelt 


and extension of credit by banks 
small businesses to allow them to en 
ploy more men. 

During the meeting, Lieutenant Go 
ernor Francis E. Kelly remarked th 
as a result of his efforts, the Pr« 
dent’s son might be “accused of ri 
ning for ‘every office down to do 
catcher before he gets out of th 
state.” He was right. Hardly had 
news of the job-making proposal 
reached the street before it was bei: 
interpreted on all sides as a “feele: 
preparatory to Roosevelt’s running f 
office in Massachusetts next year. 
Most rational guess seemed to be that 
he might ask the Lieutenant Gover- 
norship for 1938 as a stepping stone 
to the Governorship in 1940, 

Roosevelt denied that he had “any 
immediate political ambition,” but 
few believed him. There are a greal 
many reasons to expect that he will 
run for office before long. Only 3) 
years old, he has had thorough prac- 
tical political training. He is person 
able, an excellent mixer and a fin 
speaker with a voice almost identical 
with his father’s. Despite interests 
that have taken him to all parts of th« 
country, he has carefully maintained 
his voting residence in Brookline. In 
his $10,000-a-year job as secretary to 
the President, his “pull” in Washing 
ton has won powerful friends. 

Whether or not young Roosevelt's 
plan to solve the WPA problem was 
a feeler, it was warmly accepted in 
some quarters as a “plausible scheme.” 
Several newspapers agreed to give ad 
space free to job hunters. Others 
were cool to the proposition. Th« 
state-wide Associated Industries Co! 
mittee, which had been asked to en- 
dorse the plan, firmly refused. 





“Secession” Threat 


When a colonist named Thomas 
Macy was thrown out of Massachu- 
setts in 1659 for harboring a Quaker 
in his home, he put all his family in 
a tiny open boat and headed out 1 
sea. On a small island 30 miles south 
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of Cape Cod, he found his haven. 
Macy was the founder of a long 
line of rugged individualists, Nan- 
tucket Island, first a part of New York 
and later. transferred to Massachu- 
setts, became a center of the pros- 
perous whaling industry. Seafarers 
settled there in large numbers, 
Accustomed to fighting the sea for 
a living, Nantucket’s islanders were 
extremely independent. They took 
only a half-hearted part in the Revo- 
lution. Embittered by their losses in 
that struggle, when the War of 1812 
was declared, they signed a neutrality 
pact with Great Britain which 
amounted almost to secession. 
Although the whaling has given 
place in Nantucket to the more seden- 
lary occupation of entertaining droves 
of summer visitors and tourists, there 
were signs last week that the old 
spirit of independence had not died 
out completely. When a_ shipping 
strike tied up the four steamers on 
which Nantucket depends for com- 
munication with the mainland, H. 
Marshall Gardiner, souvenir shop pro- 
prietor and self-appointed head of a 
“secessionist committee,” wired Pres- 
ident Roosevelt that unless some pret- 
ty quick action was taken Nantucket 
would quit the Union. Gardiner’s 
plan was to establish the island as a 
self-governing U. S. protectorate hav- 
ing diplomatic relationships only with 
Maine and Vermont. 
Although the secessionist leader 
claimed that serious food shortages 
threatened the entire population of 
Nantucket, responsible businessmen 
denied that there was any immediate 
danger and pooh-poohed the talk of 
secession. Meantime, Coast Guard 
itters supplied the island with mail 
while private launches and planes de- 
ered food supplies including caviar 
ind beer. Mindful that the strike was 
sting Nantucket about $10,000 a day 
in its July tourist trade, some island- 
rs toyed with the idea of chartering 
: private, non-union steamer of their 
n. By last week, however, the 
rike had been settled, summer vis- 
ilors were again crowding hotels and 
boarding houses, and Nantucket was 
still in the Union. 





Scottsboro “Progress” 


When an Alabama court last year 
handed down a 75-year prison sen- 
tence to 23-year-old Heywood Patter- 

“ringleader” of the nine Negro 
defendants in the notorious Scottsboro 
case (PATHFINDER, July 3), 
y people sensed a major change 
he trials. Patterson’s fourth trial 
ked the first time that any of the 
fendants, except two under 16 years 
at the original trials, had received 
sser penalty than death. 

lor that reason, Samuel Leibowitz, 

f defense lawyer (see page 16), 
had hoped for “progress” in the trial 

' Clarence Norris which began at 
Decatur, Ala., last fortnight. Last 
week, that hope temporarily vanished. 











For the third time, Norris was con- 
victed of raping two white girls, 
Ruby Bates and Victoria Price, in a 
freight car more than six years ago. 
For the third time, Norris was con- 
demned to death. 

To those familiar with the case, the 
trial was hauntingly familiar. In the 
same sweltering courtroom, with its 
squalling babies and Jim Crow sec- 
tion for colored spectators, the same 
dreary parade of witnesses and evi- 
dence passed in review. Mrs. Price, 
key state witness since Ruby Bates re- 
canted her testimony, told again her 
story of being held, beaten and raped. 
Again medical testimony asserted that 
a few hours after the alleged attack 
she showed only the barest scratches. 
Sole new departure was the introduc- 
tion of defense witnesses to attack 
Mrs. Price’s credibility as a witness. 
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Norris, Weems (1. to r.): One Condemned 


Two law enforcement officers from 
her home town of Huntsville testified 
that they “would not believe her un- 
der oath.” Mrs. Emma Bates, Ruby 
Bates’s mother, told of finding her 
daughter and Mrs. Price locked in a 
room with “two strange boys” when 
she visited them in jail. 

With “progress” seemingly stalled, : 
fresh turn in the case brought new 
hope to the defense. As preparations 
were going ahead for the next trial— 
that of tall, stooped Charlie Weems— 
the prosecution agreed to drop de- 
mands for the death penalty against 
Andy Wright. To many hoping for an 
end to the costly case, this news seem- 
ed indication of the long-awaited 
“compromise.” They hoped that all 
cases might be settled without death 
penalties. Two defendants, Willie 
toberson and Olen Montgomery, 
claim to have been physically inca- 
pacitated from taking part in the al- 
leged attack, Roberson because of ill- 
ness and Montgomery because of 
blindness. Another, Ozie Powell, was 
called insane last week by Leibowitz 
and probably will be committed to an 
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asylum.? If the state extends its agree- 
ment in the case of Andy Wright to 
cover the other untried Negroes, and 
Norris’s sentence is commuted to im- 
prisonment, the whole case might 
come at last to a conclusion, 

On these matters, Leibowitz last 
week would make no comment. Of 
Norris’s conviction he said, “We'll 
appeal it to hell and back.” 








Military Sweet Tooth: A scheduled 
attack of infantry units, in training at 
Bourne, Mass., failed to materialize. 
Officers of the National Guard inves- 
tigated and discovered that the speed 
of the attack was being measured by 
the soldiers’ ability to eat their way 
through blueberry bushes. 


- * * 





Twin Beds: Richard A. Hodgson of 
Pekin, Ill., was granted a divorce be- 
cause he’d had-to buy twin beds. His 
wife had let her toe nails grow so she 
could scratch him, and Hodgson had 
been forced to get a bed of his own, 


Suspended: Philip Speeser, Brook- 
lyn storekeeper, explained in court 
that the reason he had sold a pair of 
suspenders on Sunday was that the 
fellow needed to keep his pants up. 
Suspending Speeser’s sentence, Magis- 
trate Mark Rudich said: “It would be 
far better to permit a pair of trousers 
to fall than to break the sacred law.” 


o * * 


Penetrating: In Saint Helena, Calif., 
Lou Caramella wanted his fortune told. 
Some gypsies volunteered. They told 


him he had $240 in his pocket. Then 
they stole it from him. 
International Hostess: When visit- 


ors come to spend the night with Mrs, 
J. C. Norris, she sleeps in the United 
States but they are put in a bedroom 
in Canada. Because half of her house 
lies in Derby Line, Vt., and the other 
half in Rock Island, Quebec, Mrs. Nor- 
ris is forced to let an international 
boundary line come between her and 
her guests. 

Duel: Captain Alfred Cyr got more 
than he bargained for when he hooked 
a 200-pound swordfish off Block Island, 
R. l. The fish charged the frail boat, 
ran his sword through the side and 
wounded Cyr. But he got the fish. 


Scrapped: Vincent Miller of Lo- 
gansport, Ind., gave his wife $8. To 
his dismay she immediately tore up 
the money. Subsequently he gave her 


$18. “That’s not enough,” she declar- 
ed as she tore the bills into little 
pieces. Last week Miller was granted 


a divorce. 

+ PATHFINDER erroneously stated in its July 3 
issue that Powell had been ‘‘shot and killed.’’ Powell 
was shot in the head after a fight with deputies 
last year, but recovered. 













































































































IN OTHER LANDS 





Japan in China 


When officials opened one of the 
many hundreds of packages which 
were streaming into the Tokyo War 
Office last week, out tumbled a blood- 
soaked handkerchief. On it, across a 
ruddy, Japanese emblem of the Rising 
Sun, was written a message from a 14- 
year-old girl: “Save the Empire with 
our blood.” 

But saving the Japanese Empire was 
not what it might have seemed to 
western minds. It meant that the an- 
cient Chinese capital of Peiping had 
to be throttled into submission, that 
Chinese troops had to be forced back 
over 300 miles of their own territory 
until they surrendered Hopei province, 
the northeastern quarter of which is 
already part of Japan’s front yard in 
Asia. The ultimate Japanese intent 
was evidently to take over both Hopei 
and Chahar provinces as a new puppet 
state with its capital at Peiping. 

To complete those unaccomplished 
ends, Tokyo had $750,000 in packaged 
contributions to the War Office for a 
military campaign in China, begun 
three weeks ago when Japanese sol- 


diers fired on Chinese troops near 
Peiping (PATHFINDER, July 24). 


Government officials had appropriated 
nearly $3,000,000 for the cause. 

For the first time since 1932, troops 
were sent from the Japanese islands 
to China. In terror, Chinese officials 
bleated that they expected their num- 
ber to be at least 100,000. On the Chi- 
nese mainland, Japanese soldiers 
marched westward from the sea to 
swell the strategic Tientsin garrison, 
75 miles southeast of Peiping, from 
7,000 to 19,000 men. Strung in a 100- 
mile curve south of the contested city 
were 30,000 other regulars. 

To protect Peiping, the Chinese Cen- 
tral Government at Nanking had 100,- 
000 fighters north and west of the 
Japanese curve. They were under the 
command of Sung Cheh-yuan, a gen- 
eral with a doubtful past. Pug-nosed 
and round-faced, Sung had command- 
ed 40,000 troops as Governor of Chahar 
province in 1935. When Japanese au- 
thorities told him to leave, he meekly 
resigned and took his troops with him. 
For that service, he was rewarded a 
few months later with the chairman- 
ship of the Hopei-Chahar political 
council, a pro-Japanese body, 

As general last week, Sung could not 
openly side with Tokyo without being 
deserted by troops loyal to Nanking. 
As chairman, he could not strongly 
resist Tokyo without losing his job. 

Realizing that, in effect, Hopei and 
Chahar were neither Chinese nor Jap- 
anese, the Nanking government sent 
80,000 men rumbling cautiously north- 
ward in troop trains which stopped 
before they reached the trouble zone. 
Sung’s orders from Nanking were: 
“Yield no inch of territory. Sign no 
agreement.” 











His 29th Route Army fought as far 
north as Lukouchiao, scene of the 
original incident. It yielded no ter- 
ritory. But permanent trenches were 
dug on the borders of Honan province, 
many miles to the south, After nine 
days of fighting, Japanese command- 
ers reported only 80 casualties. 

Both sides were waiting to see 
whether Sung would sign an agree- 
ment. In Tokyo, stubby War Minister 
Sugiyama warned: “The situation may 
take a sudden turn and spread to other 
districts of China.” National indigna- 
tion on the mainland had run so high 
that Chinese leaders everywhere de- 
clared their willingness to fight, some- 
thing they had rarely done before. 

As usual, China protested to the 
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Sung: A General with a Doubtful Past 


world at large. To signatories of the 
Nine Power Pact of 1922 guaranteeing 
Chinese independence went a memo- 
randum from Nanking. The Central 
Government protested that her terri- 
torial integrity was being violated. 
Tokyo retorted that the presence of 
Chinese troops in Hopei was “an act 
of aggression” against Japan. 

While the Japanese army thundered 
ultimatum after ultimatum for Chinese 
troops to clear out of Hopei, General 
Sung conducted long negotiations with 
the Japanese commander-in-chief, 
General Kiyoshi Katsuki. They bick- 
ered over a delicate point: Japan in- 
sisted that Nanking had no jurisdic- 
tion over the troubled area, that any 
agreement would have to be local— 
that Sung would have to give away 
his provinces without Nanking’s per- 
mission. According to Japanese offi- 
cials, without signing anything, Sung 
finally concluded a verbal agreement 
to withdraw his troops from the Peip- 
ing zone, to dismiss several of his 
subordinates, to apologize formally 
for the Lukouchiao incident and to 
suppress all anti-Japanese activities. 


When Nanking promptly repudi 
this understanding, the Japanes« 
thorities grudgingly contented t! 
selves with another. whereby | 
nations were to withdraw from 
Wanpingshien battle zone wes! 
Peiping. When Chinese started 
uation, the Japanese . soldiers 
their positions. Nanking officials | 
ed that they would soon mov: 
take over the Peiping-Hankow 
way, life-line from Sung’s fore: 
central China. Others pessimisti: 
agreed that the Japanese war mac! 
had settled down for a long sta) 

~~ ————______ 


Naval Pacts 


When the London and Washi! 
naval limitations treaties expired 
multaneously last year, they wer: 
wept by half the-sea powers of 
world. Japan and Italy cripp! 
new naval conference by dese: 
council tables at London. 

In the end, only Great Bri! 
France and the United States 
left to make a weak agreement. | 
promised to exchange inform 
about new naval construction. 
no limit was placed on building, 
that each ship within certain cla 
cations was not to exceed a spe« 
maximum tonnage. 

By last week, the United States a! 
had formally ratified even this fe 
attempt to curb naval armany 
From the British capital, how: 
came news that three other na! 
had signed pacts as like to the | 
don treaty as a small pea is to a |! 
one. Both Soviet Russia and » 
Germany agreed to exchange n 
information with Great Britain. | 
confined themselves to a 35,00/ 
maximum for each battleship, a 23,() 
ton limit for each airplane carrie! 


Yugoslav “Holy War” 


In several major Europefin coun! 
today governments wage war on 
ligion and the churches. But in 
Yugoslavia last week the tables \ 
turned. There, the national chu: 
had proclaimed a “holy war” ag: 
the government. 

Current religious troubles in 
turbulent little Kingdom of the Serb 
Croats and Slovenes began wh 
concordat was signed with the Vat 
in 1935. That agreement, among o! 
things, guaranteed religious freed 
and religious education in Yugosla 
Ratification by Parliament has long 
been delayed because Serbian Chu 
authorities claimed it granted 
equally high power to the Cath 
Church.” 

Tension between the Serbian 
thodox and the Catholic chur 
over the concordat flared into the open 
two months ago when Nikolaj Veli 
rovitch, Bishop of Ochrida, ca! 
down anathema on the heads of 
Orthodox Christians supporting 
agreement with Rome. Last week ithe 





politico-religious crisis was inten 
fied by preparations of the High C: 

cil and holy synods of the orthod 
church for excommunication of al! 1's 
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members in Parliament and the gov- 
ernment supporting the measure, start- 
ing with Regent Prince Paul. 

In reprisal, Father Anton Koroshetz, 
Roman Catholic priest and Minister 
of the Interior, was reported to be the 
noving spirit behind the “excommuni- 
cation” of two members of the ortho- 
dox clergy from the Government (rul- 
ing) Party. When the government in- 
dicated its intention of carrying out 
its plan of forcing through ratification 
of the concordat before the end of this 
month, the national church proclaim- 
ed its “holy war” against the regime 
of Dr. Milan Stoyadinovitch. The gov- 
ernment responded with the severest 
measures, taking repressive steps not 
only against the Serbian church but 
igainst all newspapers mentioning the 
struggle. 

hen the climax in the bitter con- 
flict came when the Serbian priests 
defiantly proceeded with a religious 
procession through Belgrade. Interior 
Minister Koroschetz ordered his po- 
lice to prevent it. With rifles, bayo- 
nets and truncheons they broke up 
the procession, injuring many Serbian 
religious leaders and arresting more 
than 100 of them. This serious clash 
caused the hasty suspension of Par- 
liament, left the capital in a ferment, 
and the next day 500 Serb students 
rioted in protest of the clubbings. 


Ghosts in Palestine 
Before Britain’s scissors can go snip 
in Palestine, the League Council 
(which meets in September) must ap- 
prove the Royal Commission’s plan to 
ide the country into Arab, Jewish, 
d British areas (PATHFINDER, 
luly 17, 24). This step Britain hopes 
hasten by submitting the plan to 
League Mandates Commission 
hich meets July 31. 
But ghosts of old promises are not 
easily laid. In wartime, Britain 
promised Palestine to both Arabs and 
Jews. The 404-page Commission re- 
port is to Britons “a great statesman- 
like paper”; to the 850,000 Arabs and 
100,000 Jews of the Holy Land, it is 
Fate itself. 
Chief Arab spokesman against such 
1 fate is His Eminence Haj Amin Ef- 
fendi Husseini, Mufti of Jerusalem. In 
January, 1922, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Supreme Moslem Council 
for a four-year term. There has been 
» election since. If two-thirds of 
Palestine joins the Arab state of Trans- 
Jordan, El Husseini’s political power 
ll go to his blood enemy, popular 
Rahbeb Bey Nashabibi, former Mayor 
of Jerusalem and good friend of Trans- 
lordan’s Emir, 
Iraq, irate at the prospect of Trans- 
Jordan’s new prestige, again register- 
ed indignation last week. Two Jewish 





_ | King Alexender of Yugoslavia was assassinated at 
farseilles, France, Oct. 9, 1934, by a Macedonian 
terrorist. Crown Prince Peter Il,, then 11, was pro- 
med King Oct. 11. Three regents, named in 
xander’s will, with his cousin Prince Paul at the 
ad, took charge. In August, 1935, Dr. Milan 





yyadinovitch became Premier and Foreign Minister 
a' the head of the powerful Government Party. 
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El Husseini Saw Power Slipping 


merchants were killed in Moslem riots 
at Baghdad. 

The Jewish case was potently put 
by Judah L. Magnes, presidenf of the 
Hebrew University at Jerusalem, in a 
wire to The New York Times. Pales- 
tine has had, said Magnes, “government 
by seesaw. First onespeople, then the 
other, would be favored”—it has never 
had conditions leading to free negotia- 
tions between Jews and Arabs. 

“With Arab consent,” he added, ““we 
could settle many hundreds of thou- 
sands of persecuted Jews in various 
Arab lands”—without it, even the Jew- 
ish “toy state” will remain in jeopardy. 





German Art, Jews 


As a scrawny youngster in Vienna 
and Munich, Adolf Hitler alternated as 
a day laborer and painter of picture 
postcards. At the Western Front, Cor- 
poral Hitler amused himself by making 
competent but uninspired water color 
paintings behind the lines, 

Last week, Adolf Hitler once more 
entered the field of aesthetics. Hailed 
as “the greatest master” of German 
art, he visited his beloved Munich to 
open a gallery in which were dis- 
played some 850 paintings and statues 
which have been produced in Ger- 
many since it became Nazi in 1933. 

In a 90-minute speech, the dictator 
declared: “Works of art that cannot 
be understood but need a swollen set 
of instructions will no longer find open 
the road whereby they can reach the 
German nation. With the opening of 
this exhibition has come the end of 
artistic lunacy.” 

Germany’s master thus proclaimed 
a boycott against foreign cubism, fu- 
turism, dadaism and _— surrealism 
(PATHFINDER, July 17). But he 
failed to point out that German paint- 
ing and sculpture had produced little 
of importance for the last 400 years 








and almost nothing in the last four, 

On the next day, while: Hitler left 
other Nazi leaders to open up a 
“Chamber of Horrors” to demonstrate 
the “awful examples” of “Jewish 
Marxist” art in the pre-Nazi period, 
Jews in southern Germany had more 
to contend with than words. 

When part of the German province 
of Upper Silesia was given to the new 
nation of Poland after the War, many 
Germans were made Polish subjects. 
Many Polish-blooded individuals re- 
mained within the German province, 
most of them Jews. A League of Na- 
tions convention was set up to guar- 
antee the safety and privileges of these 
minorities. Two weeks ago, the 15- 
year-old set of regulations expired. 
Der Stuermer, violently anti-Semitic 
newspaper of the Nazi storm troops, 
announced that Jews would be shorn 
of their minority protection and placed 
on an “underlevel” of society. 

Last week, Jews in Upper Silesia had 
one of two choices: to remain and face 
persecution in Germany; or to flee to 
Poland, where anti-Semitism is also 
rampant. 





Bolivian Coup 


If recent history can be taken as a 
criterion, the position of chief of the 
Army General Staff in Boliviat is the 
stepping stone to the Presidency of 
that ancient land. In May, 1936, 
Colonel David Toro, then chief of 
staff and head of the powerful Army 
Junta, in a bloodless revolution, over- 
turned President Dr. Jose Luis Tejada 
Sorzano. Becoming “provisional Pres- 
ident” and promising to set up a So- 
cialistic State, Toro ruled the only 
South American country without a 
seaport for almost a year. But by last 
February serious differences arose 
over home affairs and trouble con- 
tinued to brew. 

Thus last week Bolivia was being 
governed by a new provisional Presi- 
dent, the world’s youngest chief execu- 
tive of a State. He is youthful Lieut. 
Col. German Busch, 33-year-old vet- 
eran of the Chaco war with Paraguay. 
Like Toro, Colonel Busch, chief of 
staff and head of the Army Junta, as- 
sumed the Presidency after forcing 
Toro’s resignation in a bloodless coup. 
Culminating the rising by younger 
officers against older officers, the 
Busch faction was said to have the 
almost unanimous support of public 
opinion, which in recent months had 
turned against what was characterized 
as having been a government of 
Toro’s personal frineds, some of whom 
were accused of grave irregularities. 

Immediately the new government, 
which is expected to be more con- 
servalive than the Toro regime, in- 
vited collaboration of all civilian po- 
litical parties. When they accepted, 
three civilians were appointed Min- 
isters in the new Cabinet, ending the 
purely military government that had 


+t Named in honor of Simon Bolivar, ‘‘the Liberator,”’ 
who drove out the Spanish authorities in 1825. 

















ruled the nation’s 2,975,000 people 
(50 per cent Indian) since the over- 
throw of President Sorzano. Abolish- 
ing the censorship which had been in 
effect since the Chaco war, Busch 
promised to call a general election in 
the near future, and indicated that his 
“legal” succession would have no ef- 
fect on Chaco peace negotiations. 


“Battle for Madrid” 


Spain’s civil war was launched on 
its second year last week, with the 
armies of the two sides deadlocked 
in a desperate contest for Madrid. The 
fiercest fighting of the whole war 
raged around the beleaguered Loyalist 
capital. More than 100,000 men were 
reported engaged on each side in 
trench, artillery and aerial warfare of 
World war intensity. Bitter hand-to- 
hand conflict carried on under a blis- 
tering summer sun indicated that 
Rebels and Loyalists alike believed 
Madrid’s fate would decide the war. 

Rebel Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco, himself leading the new Ma- 
drid attack, hurled his’ greatest 
strength against the salient in the gov- 
ernment lines at Brunete, 15 miles 
west of the city. The Insurgent drive 
evidently was designed to wipe out 
recent government gains in a two-week 
offensive (PATHFINDER, July 24). 

In launching his counter-attack 
(really his greatest offensive against 
Madrid) to recapture the 100-square- 
mile Brunete salient taken by the 
Loyalists, the Rebel leader claimed 
that the government’s most ambitious 
attempt to lift the nine-month siege 
of the capital had collapsed. Yet, after 
a week of pounding and smashing at 
government lines, his troops gained 
little ground. The week ended with 
the lines almost unchanged, and the 
Loyalist high command asserted that 
the “cream of the Rebel armies” had 
been repulsed. 

In addition to thrusting at Brunete, 
the Rebels drove hard toward Villa- 
nueva del Pardillo from the east in a 
pinching movement to cut off the main 
government force in the Brunete area. 
Despite the fury of these attacks, how- 
ever, the Loyalists held their newly 
won ground in that sector. 

Violent air attacks during the week 
provided the most striking feature of 
the war. By the score, planes of both 
sides bombed enemy positions, while 
“dog fights” in the air were numer- 
ous. Frequently as many as 60 to 80 
planes battled over miles of territory. 
One day squadrons said to total 160 
planes at a time fought over the moun- 
tain range west of Madrid, Sixty gov- 
ernment planes were reported pitted 
against approximately 100 Insurgent 
ships. Each side claimed to have 
brought down more than twoscore 
of the other’s ships in the big engage- 
ment, while losing only one of their 
own. An American correspondent 
made a check and later reported there 

vas little doubt that 26 to 28 Rebel 
planes were lost to only one Loyalist 
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craft. He credited the government 
with maintaining supremacy in the air. 

As a prelude to this “battle for Ma- 
drid” both sides had celebrated the 
first anniversary of the conflict with 
appropriate ceremonies at Valencia 
and Salamanca. In Valencia President 
Manuel Azana praised the “People’s 
Army,” hit “foreign invaders” and 
sharply denounced the London Non- 
Intervention Committee. The popu- 
lace hailed its two war leaders, ro- 
tund 57-year-old Indalecio Prieto, Min- 
ister of Defense, and Madrid’s Savior, 
General Jose Miaja. At Salamanca 
General Franco acclaimed a Rebel 
“vear of triumph” on land, sea and in 
the air, predicted ultimate victory, and 





Pictures Inc. 
Franco Eyed Fierce Sky Fights 


spoke of eventual restoration of the 
monarchy with 24-year-old Don Juan 
(Prince Juan de Bourbon, third son of 
former King Alfonso) as king. 

While the war raged in its new fury 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden, in a foreign policy speech on 
the eve of the convening of the Non- 
Intervention Committee, held out a 
hand of friendship to Italy and plead- 
ed prayerfully for peace. Next day 
the neutrality committee met to study 
the British compromise plan for keep- 
ing the conflict confined to Spain. That 
plan woul? (1) abandon the naval pa- 
trol of Spanish waters and substitute 
neutral observers in Spanish ports to 
check incoming cargoes; (2) grant 
conditional belligerent rights to both 
factions in the war and (3) reconsti- 
tute the system of neutral observers 
on the Franco-Spanish and Portu- 
guese-Spanish frontiers, But the com- 
mittee, split into its usual two blocs, 
speedily adjourned, leaving the neu- 
trality squabble deadlocked. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Prosperity: Natives in Sumatra, 
Dutch East Indies, are enjoying a cur- 
rent boom in rubber prices. Some of 

















them are eating from 10 guilder ba 
notes instead of the usual cocoa-t: 
leaves. Others fly pennants of ba: 
notes from their bicycles. One nat 
planter ordered a basin of beer- 
expensive drink in the tropics—:; 
washed his hands in it. 

Strip Act: Rain began to trick 
cently into’ Venice’s famed Bridg: 
Sighs, which has been photograp 
by millions of tourists since 17th-: 
tury prisoners—according to lege: 
used to walk across it to the cd 
chamber. Looking for the leak, re; 
men found that thieves had stri; 
the roof of two tons of lead. 


* . * 


Snakebite: A prospector in N: 
Queensland, South Africa, chained 
dog to a tree. Next morning he fo: 
a swollen 20-foot python on the 
of the chain. The snake had swall 
ed the dog but couldn’t manage 
chain and the tree. 


* . * 


Dream Girl: Peroxide blondes 
clinging vines are no fit mates 
Hitler’s picked men, Group Leade: 
Jeckeln of the black-uniformed St: 
Troopers has warned German wo)! 
Denying that blonde hair and } 
eyes are proof of Aryan birth, Jec} 
described the SS ideal as a “sp 
girl... mentally and physicall, 
to be a mate for an SS man.” 


* * * 


Moneychangers: “Warships bet! 
worship” became a Japanese m: 
recently when the magnificent Ten 
of Humanity at Osaka was aucti: 
off as scrap iron to supply Japan’s 
creasing fleet. Hoping to resell 


framework to the navy at a pro! 


3,000 bidders flocked to the tempk 
was sold for $150,000 to an Os 
junkman., 


* * . 


Correspondence: A postcard ma 
Jan, 12, 1903, was “returned to send: 
last week in Leeds, England. Reas: 
the addressee was dead. On a visit 
miles from Leeds when he was 
years old, the sender had posted | 
card to his mother. Now he is n 
ried and has two children. 


* . . 


Thrift: Magicians who smash « 
or use eatables as part of their 
were ordered last week in Berlin 
change their acts. The Reich’s f{« 
year plan, explained the Natio! 
Chamber of Theaters, forbids wa 
of foodstuffs. 


*. + * 


Miracle: Turkish police had the f 


lowing complaint recently: To an age« 


priest in Istanbul came a vision. 
saw “a beautiful young woman v 
danced diabolically in the nude.” | 
cause the Moslem paradise is suppos 
to be peopled with lovely you 
houris, the priest thought his time | 
come. He screwed up his eyes, pra) 


agitatedly, then fainted. When he | 


vived, his life savings were gone. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Dentistry Meeting 


Streaming out of the convention 
wn of Atlantic City, N. J., after their 
79th annual meeting last week were 
me 15,000 members of the American 
Dental Association. The unusually 
rge attendance—15,000 out of a total 
enrollment of 40,000 and out of 55,000 
dentists in the country—might have 
been explained by the fact that dentists 
e still the little brothers of the medi- 
cal profession and are anxious to boom 
their prestige in any way possible. 
For 80 years and more, American 
dentists have been organized to over- 
me the pioneer impression that any- 
one with a pair of pliers, a piece of 
string and a toothbrush can 
pull and adequately care for 
teeth. But “chain” dentists 
d unlicensed quacks have 
ne more to smirch their 
reputation than unorthodox 
practitioners have done to 
lessen the repute of full- 
fledged doctors of medicine. 
Accordingly, doctors of dent- 
istry have formed their own 
association and have spe- 
cialized their field so highly 
that now there exist half a 
dozen branches of their art. 
At the 79th meeting, the 
Association moved up to the 
presidency Dr. C. Willard 
Camalier, a soft-spoken, 50- 
year-old Washington, D. C., 
dentist who has crusaded 
igainst unethical dental 
practices. Committees of the 
roup started work on a 
heme to provide medical 
ire for 70 per cent of the 
juntry’s population and on 
1 economic survey of the 
profession of dentistry. Dr. 
imalier announced as the 
lief part of the Associa- 
n’s program for the next 
ear a drive to care for American 
hildren, 90 per cent of whom have 
nfilled cavities jn their teeth. Thus 
was that many convention reports 
id to do with dental care for babies 
1d juveniles. They included such 
ems as these: 
@ Thumb-sucking, a mouth prob- 
m that occurs at least once in the 
fe of every human being, was dis- 
issed by Dr. Earl Swinehart of Bal- 
nore. He warned that the soft teeth 
an infant could be forced out of 
1ape by thumb-sucking, with re- 
iltant crooked teeth, stunted growth 
id even inferiority complexes. Dr. 
winehart suggested that much of the 
il could be prevented by fixing a 
ir across the top of the palate to 
id teeth in place. 
g Dr. William McGonigle of Free- 
iid, N. J., reported that unpleasant 
notions such as worry and fear could 
pset the body’s content of bone- 








building calcium and cause tooth de- 
cay. He illustrated with the case of 
a young man with previously sound 
teeth who developed nine cavities 
within three weeks during which his 
wife was critically ill. 

g Dr. David McLean of Los Ange- 
les advised: “Don’t, allow a baby to 
lie on.its face. The soft, growing 
bones will become crooked. Don’t 
permit children to lean on their chins. 
Don’t give a baby a pacifier. Give the 
child milk, butter, cheese and green 
leaf vegetables. After the fourth 
birthday, have a dentist look for signs 
of crooked teeth.” 

g Dr. Nina Simmonds of San Fran- 
cisco also placed emphasis on diet, 





recommending sparing use of starches. 

@ One factor that keeps dentists 
from adequately caring for the public 
is the unreasonable, partly psycho- 
logical fear most patients experience 
in the dental chair. A year ago a 
“pain-killer” developed by Dr. Leroy 
Hartman of Columbia University and 
applied directly to the teeth promised 
heartening success, only to prove a 
disappointment in the end. At the 
A. D. A. meeting, Dr. Harold Osser- 
man of New York braved a storm 
of dental suspicion by announcing an- 
other desensitizer. Called thymol 
aminobenzoate, it was composed of 
two common drugs. It was specifically 
designed for use during tooth-filling 
operations, and was reported to be 
completely successful in more than 80 
per cent of 361 cases, completely un- 
successful in only three per cent. As- 
sociation officials, however, caution- 
ed other dentists to use the prepara- 
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Mrs. Estes: Two Hours After Her 11th, She Broadcast 
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tion only with “honest skepticism.” 

Not from the American Dental As- 
sociation, but from the American Acad- 
emy of Periodontology’s meeting of the 
week before in Atlantic City, came 
two more reports. Dr. J. L. T. Apple- 
ton of Pennsylvania University said 
that the telephone switchboard opera- 
tor who chews gum and the old-timer 
who chews tobacco are both perform- 
ing valuable teeth-cleaning functions. 
Drs. Scot and Ball of Cincinnati agreed 
that a single drink of liquor was good 
from the standpoint of dental hygiene, 
that two were enough and that three 
were too many. 

—__——- 


Seven Saints, Five Blanks 


Dr. Saint Louis Estes is 72 years 
old. Hale and hearty, he has long 
been the darling of physical culture 
faddists because of his career as a 
health lecturer. He counsels plenty 
of fresh air and sunlight, 
few clothes to wear and no 
meat to eat. Accordingly, he 
has raised his huge and 
handsome brood of children 
(see cut) in a Tarzan-like 
existence which includes as 
little clothing as _ possible 
and almost no haircuts. Six 
of his sons are named St. 
Louis Estes. His four earliest 
girls are not named at all. 

Also not named last week 
was the 11th new arrival to 
the Estes family—a_ girl. 
The mother of the child was 
Mrs. Esther Estes, 38 years 
her husband’s junior and a 
firm believer in his health 
principles. After the child 
had been born in Los An- 
geles, Mrs. Estes was up and 
about in two hours to broad- 
cast a speech. 

Mothers in African Negro 
tribes have been known to 
experience such quick re- 
covery, but civilized mothers 
are often confined as long as 
two weeks after delivery. 
Frequently they suffer such 
complications as kidney in- 
fections. The death rate among Amer- 
ican women at childbirth is among 
the highest in the world. An American 
and not an African mother, Mrs. Estes 
promptly journeyed to a radio station 
to give a talk on the virtues of raw 
fruit and vegetables. 

> 


Multi-Balloon Flight 


At six o’clock one morning last 
week, Mort Madden was milking a 
cow on his farm nine miles south of 
Lansing, Ia. Looking up, he saw hover- 
ing over a distant fringe of trees two 
clusters of what seemed to him like 
golf balls. 

Shortly afterward, a grimy man 
walked up to the farmer’s house and 
explained the mystery. He was Dr. 
Jean Piccard of the University of 
Minnesota. Six hours before, he had 
set out from Rochester, Minn., 90 
miles away, in a gondola supported, 
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not by golf balls, but by some 90 
hydrogen balloons, each four feet in 
diameter. When he came down, he 
had completed the first multi-balloon 
flight ever attempted.+ 

After reaching a height of 11,000 
feet, Dr. Picard released some of his 
balloons and came drifting down 
perilously close to the Mississippi 
river. When he exploded the remain- 
ing spheres with hasty revolver shots, 
the hydrogen ignited and his strange 
craft dropped flaming into a tree-top. 
Dr. Piccard escaped. But his gondola 
‘and the recording instruments within 
it were a shapeless lump of metal. 

At his two-mile height, Dr. Piccard 
had been barely at the top of the first 
layer of the earth’s atmosphere. Eight 
miles above him began the region he 
eventually meant to pierce: the strato- 
sphere, dark and freezing cold because 
it contains few floating particles of 
matter to reflect the sun. 

What interested Dr. Piccard in this 
cheerless, almost airless region was 
the fact that it affords exceptional op- 
portunity for study of the cosmic rays 
which constantly bombard the earth 
from outer space, Three weeks before, 
he had announced his intention of 
making a 2,000-balloon ascent 20 miles 
into the stratosphere. Last week, 
even after his harrowing experience, 
optimistic Dr. Piecard thought that 
such a flight was still possible. 

———____ oo ——— 


Briefs 


@ Born last April 21, 12-pound 
Bruce Thomas began “walking” when 
he was five weeks old, or about a year 
ahead of time. His mother, Mrs. Ber- 
nard Thomas, steadies him with one 
hand because he cannot balance him- 
self, but says that his legs are strong 
enough to support him and provide 
his forward locomotion. 

Gg A joint committee of Congress 
heard testimony of public health ex- 
perts urging passage of one of two 
bills now being considered by the 
body. One would appropriate $1,000,- 
000 annually to be administered by the 
Public Health Service for cancer re- 
search. The other differs only in that 
it would start with an initial year’s 
outlay of $2,400,000. Senate and 
House support for the latter was de- 
scribed as nearly unanimous. If pass- 
ed, either bill would make the Federal 
government far and away the largest 
supporter of cancer research in the 
country. 

q Mrs. Margaret Higgins Sanger, fa- 
mous advocate of birth control, esti- 
mated that there were 320 contra- 
ception clinics now functioning in the 
United States. Expressing the belief 
that at least 3,000 such centers were 
needed, she urged that birth control 
activities be increased ten-fold within 
the next year, with particular atten- 
tion to tens of thousands, “perhaps 
millions” of women far removed from 
present clinics. 


+t The first fundamentally sound scheme for lighter- 
than-air flight, however, involved the use of the 
multi-balloon principle. In 1670, an Italian Jesuit 
named Francis Lana propounded the idea of going 
aloft in a wicker basket carried by four balls of thin 
copper, each lighter than air because it contained 
@ vacuum. 














SCHOOLS 


Williams: President Out 


On September 8, 1755, a band of 
1,000 American colonial troops com- 
manded by Col. Ephraim Williams 
were ambushed by 1,400 French and 
Indians near Lake George, N. Y. Most 
of the colonials, including their leader 
were killed. The will of Col. Williams 
disclosed that he had bequeathed a 
sum of money to establish a “free 
school” in a township in northwestern 
Massachusetts. The will further 
stipulated that the town should be 
called “Williamstown.” 

Thus was founded one of New Eng- 
land’s oldest colleges, Williams. For- 
mally chartered in 1793, Williams Col- 
lege rose to importance under the 


> 


presidency of Mark Hopkins, 1836-72. 
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Dr. Dennett Disliked Being an “Employee’ 


Today the college boasts an enroll- 
ment of 800, 78 faculty members, and 
an endowment of $8,000,000. Draw- 
ing its students largely from eastern 
preparatory schools and wealthy New 
York families, Williams has long been 
known as the “gentleman’s college.” 

Since 1934, the destinies of Williams 
College have been directed by Dr. 
Tyler Dennett, one-time editorial and 
administralive assistant of the State 
Department and former professor of 
international relations at Princeton 
University. As the ninth president of 
the college, Dr. Dennett has endeavor- 
ed to balance the budget, encourage 
student responsibility, and develop a 
more heterogeneous student body 
through enrollment of boys more rug- 
ged than some of those coming from 
prep schools. 

The educational world was surpris- 
ed to learn last week that Dr. Dennett 
had resigned, to be succeeded Septem- 
ber 1st by James Phinney Baxter, 3d, 
associate professor of history at Har- 
vard. His resignation, announced Dr. 
Dennett, was caused by a rift between 
the trustees and himself. The rift had 
risen from a basic argument as to 
whether the president should be mere- 
ly an “employee” of the board of trus- 


tees or whether he should be regari 
ed “as a leader, both of the faculty an;| 
of the trustees.” 

When Dr. Dennett assumed the tas} 
of the presidency in 1934, he fou 
the college “not only consistently ru: 
ning in deficit, but without a budget 
system, and without any effective co 
trol of expenditures.” His attempts | 
remedy this situation had been hi 
dered, he said, by the “non-educati: 
al policies” of the board. 

The nub of Dr. Dennett’s grievan: 
in this matter lay in his accusati: 
that the trustees had acquired pro; 
erty without conferring with t! 
president and without reference to t 
effect of such action on the bude 
and the general educational plans . 
the college. 


Aldermen vs. Children 


Some doubt and a few slurs we: 
cast last week at the intelligence 
New York City’s Board of Alderm« 
with four school children innocent! 
aiding and abetting those casting t! 
brickbats. 

It all began when Charles E. Keeg: 
Democratic member from the Bron 
angrily demanded that an Alderman 
committee investigate the Municip:! 
Civil Service Commission. He had dis 
covered, Keegan told the Board las! 
week, that an examination recent!) 
given by the commission to 16,00 
candidates for firemen’s jobs would 
“stump an Einstein.” 

Alderman Keegan further criticized 
the commission for “bamboozling th: 
applicants who took the examinati: 
and paid $3 for the privilege.” Keegay 
stormed: “Encouraging these men to 
take the examination and then makin 
it so difficult, is paramount to running 
a clip game.” 

A simple but effectively final retort 
to Mr. Keegan’s charges was immedi 
ately forthcoming. Surprisingly, the 
stinging rebuke came not from th: 
Civil Service Commission, but fron 
four grade school children. 

That section of the examination 
which Alderman Keegan had found 
most difficult was given to these fou 
“average” students, ranging in age 
from 8 to 14.+ Ruth Aranow, 18-year- 
old office assistant in Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Demonstration School, supe: 
vised the test and took it herself. No! 
at all “stumped” by the examinatio' 
the youngsters were able to averax: 
68.5. The prospective firemen’s ave! 
age had been 70. Miss Aranow 
scored 84. 

Paul J. Kern, a member of the Civi! 
Service Commission, found these ri 
sults both satisfactory and amusing 
“What an eight-year-old boy didn't 
find hard an alderman did,” sai 
Kern, adding caustically: “If examin 
tions were to be reduced to the leve! 
that an alderman could pass, anybod 
could enter the city’s civil service.’ 





+ One part of the section called for the ment 
combination of geometrical figures so as to duplica' 
a design outlined on the paper. Other questions 
which Alderman Keegan objected were these: (1) ‘ 
a@ man with red hair fiery, uncontrollable, very a+ 
gressive, usually obstinate, or much like the ot! 
men in the company? (2) ‘“‘Does the cross-secti« 
area of a>pipe inerease or decrease in proportion 
the square or the square root of the radius?’’ 
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WOMEN IN THE NEW 





First in History 


Where the Buffalo and Tennessee 
Rivers meet is a fertile bend known as 
Pig Bottom. On this little piece of 
farm land a daughter was born to Wil- 
liam and Lucy Wyatt on Feb. 1, 1878. 
Hatty, as her name was recorded in 
the large family Bible, grew into a 
quiet girl who helped her mother 
around the house and her father milk 
the cows until she was sent to a little 
college in Dickson, Tenn. 

At Dickson Normal College young 
Miss Wyatt changed her first name 
to Hattie, and after eight years of 
courtship she allowed her schoolmate 
Thaddeus Caraway to change her last 
name to his. The young couple moved 
to Jonesboro and while “Thad” be- 
came a competent young lawyer, Hat- 
tie became an. equally competent 
voung housewife. 

Last week quiet, housewifely Hattie 
Caraway became the first woman in 
the history of the United States to 
serve any State as its senior senator. 
Her elevation to this position, after 
the death of senior Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson of Arkansas, was tallied in 
the Senate as Mrs. Caraway’s fifth 
“first.” The first woman to be elected 
to the Senate by popular vote, she 
ilso was the first of her sex to be 
chairman of a Senate committee, to 
conduct a Senate hearing, and to pre- 
side over the Senate. 

When her husband, who had been a 
Senator from Arkansas, died in 1931, 
Mrs. Caraway was chosen at a special 
election the next year to fill his seat. 
Her election was deemed nothing more 
than a gracious gesture on the part 
of Arkansas politicians who could not 
agree upon an heir to the Caraway 
post. In the Senate, Mrs. Caraway, 
who was known in Washington only 
as “a demure little woman,” was seat- 
ed next to boisterous Huey Long of 





Underwood & Underwood 


Senator Caraway Holds Five “Firsts” 





Louisiana, and, without explanation, 
she promptly became his chief sup- 
porter. In 1933, the time came for the 
next senatorial election in Arkansas, 
and “The King Fish” helped Mrs. Car- 
away win more votes than her six 
opponents combined. 

Then, back in Washington for a 
term that will not expire until 1939, 
Senator Hattie Caraway again took 
her place in the Senate chamber, 
where she usually sits huddled dur- 
ing sessions, apparently absorbed in 
a cross-word puzzle. Without Huey 
to guide her, she now votes as she 
thinks “Thad” would have done. 


Se 


Air Hostesses 


In the past ten years, 131 members 
of American airship crews have flown 
into the skies, only to die in plummet- 
ing planes. Undaunted by these fig- 
ures or by recent air disasters in gen- 
eral, 3,500 young women last week 
had applied for work in the sky. Their 
applications were in answer to one 
line’s announcement that ten positions 
were open. 

Beside the courage which they had 
in common, every one of the 3,500 
were’ registered nurses, between 21 
and 26 years of age, weighed 100 to 
115 pounds, were from 5 feet to 5 feet 
4 inches tall, and had two years of 
college education. 

Meeting such rigid requirements are 
286 young women acting as hostesses 
on passenger planes today.+ For the 
risk they take, for their cheery dis- 
positions, and for the physical and 
mental qualifications which they meet, 
these hostesses are paid an average of 
$160 a month. 

“Smile all the time,” is the first in- 
struction given to new hostesses. Other 
instructions are usually given in a 
Short but difficult training course. 
Would-be air hostesses must master 
the theory of flight and have a basic 
understanding of meteorology and 
aviation mechanics. They must also 
know how two-way radio communica- 
tion is carried on between the airship 
and company officials on the ground. 
Such knowledge must be learned to 
enable them to answer the innumer- 
able questions asked by passengers. 

While in the air, answering ques- 
tions is only a small part of the hos- 
tess’s job. Passengers’ seat belts must 
be fastened when the plane is taking 
off or landing. Air-sick passengers 
must be nursed, frightened old ladies 
put at ease, grumpy business men 
soothed, babies fed, and the proposals 
of “mashers” tactfully refused. 

In the five crashes of major line air- 
ships this past winter, the hostesses, 
with the exception of one, were killed. 
Despite this, last week it was proved 


+ Eight pioneer hostesses were hired in 1930 to give 
the public confidence in air travel. Today four com- 
panies—UAL, AA, TWA, and WAE—have hostesses, 
and two companies, Eastern Air Lines and Pan Amer- 
ican, have stewards. 
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Air Hostesses Must Cultivate Smiles 


that there are at least 3,500 young 
U. S. women who would be willing to 
chance statistics to prove to others 
the safety of air transport. 


OO 


Sailors’ “ Mother” 


A tall woman with graying hair sat 
in a comfortable, businesslike little 
office on the New York waterfront, 
reading a letter postmarked from 
Scotland. “Please help me find my 
son, a sailor, whom I have not seen 
for 25 years,” the letter pleaded. 

Mrs. Janet Roper, to whom the ap- 
peal was addressed, started to write a 
notice that would be posted in ports 
all over the world, asking the missing 
Scottish sailor or anyone who knew 
of his whereabouts to communicate 
with his mother. Before she had 
finished wording her message, the man 
who was being sought walked into her 
oflice. Mrs. Roper, who last week had 
completed her 48th year of work on 
behalf of seamen, was astounded, and 
even the mother in Scotland was “a 
wee bit shocked” by the speed with 
which the long-lost son was located. 

In the 17 years which she has spent 
reuniting sailors and their relatives, 
Mrs. Roper has not always had such 
luck. Hard work rather than co- 
incidence has enabled her to locate 
over 5,000 missing men since she began 
that service for-the Seamen’s Church 
Institute. When she is looking for a 
man, she asks the sailors who come 
into the Institute offices whether they 
have seen the missing sailor anywhere 
in their travels. If no one has run 
across him for years, she lists his 
name in the quarterly bulletin which 
is posted in ports all over the world. 

If a missing sailor is still alive, Mrs, 
Roper usually succeeds in Jocating 
him. She won’t even attempt to do so, 
however, if a creditor or irate wife 
ready to serve a warrant seeks the 
sailor. Thus her seamen friends know 
Mrs. Roper’s list can be trusted. 

Mrs. Roper has no official business 
title. The mother of three daughters, 
She also is known as “mother” by most 
of America’s seamen. 




























































































EDITORIAL 





Fight Over? 


Toward the end of last week, as the 
opposition gathered new strength, it 
became fairly apparent that President 
Roosevelt had at last decided to aban- 
don his Supreme Court fight. At any 
rate, he showed clear signs of retreat. 
His heavy artillery was withdrawn, his 
generals began doing business with the 
other side. 

To appreciate the full meaning of 
this, it is necessary first of all to 
understand that the President’s set- 
back was a setback at the hands of 
Democrats. In the months-long battle, 
Republican Congressmen did little or 
nothing. They did not have to. The 
true opposition came straight from the 
ranks of the Democratic majority. The 
party in power all but split on the 
issue, and it is still a question whether 
it can be made cohesive again. 

In pressing for enactment of his 
Court proposal, President Roosevelt 
staked much on his personal prestige, 
on the fact that last November he was 
overwhelmingly re-elected by 46 of 
the 48 states. Right or wrong, how- 
ever, the idea of infusing new blood 
into the Supreme Court did not sit well 
with Congress. Men who had faithfully 
supported the President in everything 
else, men who had been New Dealers 
since the inception of the New Deal, 
balked at the proposal. While there 
were many able and sincere legisla- 
tors who saw eye-to-eye with the Pres- 
ident, there were those, equally able 
and sincere, who could not. Here po- 
litical philosophies clashed, funda- 
mental beliefs disagreed, principles 
cut across party lines, and one man’s 
prestige—the President’s hitherto un- 
questioned political greatness—was 
not enough to hold Democrats together. 

It cannot be denied that President 
Roosevelt lost something in this fight. 
It cannot be denied that his grip on 
his party today is not the same as it 
was last November. This is highly 
significant because it may mean a gen- 
eral weakening among Democrats and 
a serious impairment of further New 
Deal legislation. If the White House 
prestige has really been roughly shak- 
en, the measures it endorses will 
carry less weight when put up for 
Congressional action. If the Adminis- 
tration wishes to escape this eventu- 
ality, it must do everything in its 
power to avoid a continuation of fac- 
tional disputes within the party. Other- 
wise, needed legislation will be scrap- 
ped and Democrats will face a danger- 
ous political situation in 1940. 

Irrespective of what many may now 
think of it, however, and regardless of 
what effect it may have on the politi- 
cal cohesiveness of the Democratic 
party, the fight over the President’s 
Supreme Court proposal has had cer- 
tain salutary effects. Not the least 
of these was the debate it set off. 


sentative 


Stripped of its @motionalism and its 
wilder phases, it educated the Amer- 
ican public to the processes of gov- 
ernment by democracy, particularly 
democracy as it functions in the 
United States. Such education is of 
inestimable value because it makes 
the voting masses conscious of what a 
vote can mean, In that sense, it lends 
intelligence to an electorate that is 
too often swayed by ballyhoo and 
meaningless words. 

In another sense, the Court fight 
rendered further service. It made 
the Court more conscious than ever 
of popular will, drove home the point 
that strict legalism and unyielding 
precedent were insufficient as guides 
to government in a changing world. 
In some respects, President Roosevelt 
can be said to have achieved his aims 
indirectly. His Court reform propo- 
sal, combined with his sweeping vic- 
tory last year, unquestionably had 
something to do with the change that 
brought a new tone of judicial liberal- 
ism to the High Tribunal. This was 
a change for the better, and no one 
can deny that. Prior to last Novem- 
ber and prior to the President’s crit- 
icism of the judiciary, there was much 
fact behind the charge that certain 
justices, because of. personal beliefs 
and prejudices, were obstructing the 
course of sorely needed legislation. 
Coincident with this criticism, the 
Court liberalized itself and, in doing 
that, made the Roosevelt reorganiza- 
tion plan seem unnecessary as an im- 
mediate measure. It remains now 
for Congress, if it sees fit, to submit 
the whole question to the more repre- 
test of a Constitutional 
Amendment. 

Another of the Court fight’s salutary 
effects was this: it convinced the coun- 
try that Congress, however top-heavy 
it may be with members of one party, 
can and does act independently when 
the need seems to arise. Since the 
emergency days, when the New Deal 
took over the country, both House and 
Senate have been described as rubber 
stamps, bowing always to the will of 
the White House. That criticism no 
longer holds water. In all likelihood, 
independent Congressional action will 
become more and more common from 
now on. Today, the cry that Roose- 
velt is a dictator is more ridiculous 
than it ever was. 

Independence of spirit in Congress 
is a thing to be welcomed. It should 
not. be confused, though, with mere 
orneriness. As a result of the Court 
fight, there are bitter feelings among 
Democrats and they may express 
themselves in a manner that can do 
injury not only to the party but to 
the country as a whole. Factional 
disputes that hamstring worthwhile 
legislation, votes that are cast in spite, 
insurgent tactics that take root only 


in the desire to return injury for in- 
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jury, do not represent independence— 
they represent nothing but churlish 
sabotage. 

For the time being, at least, the Su 
preme Court fight is apparently ove: 
but there are two other fights no! 
over. One should be stopped immedi- 
ately; it should not be allowed t 
get under way—this is the politic: 
strife going on behind the scenes ji 
the Democratic party. The oth 
should be carried on; it should no 
be allowed to stop—this is the figh! 
to round out a laudable and long 
needed program of social and ec 
nomic reform. If the Democrats ca 
forget personalities and unite on thi 
common ground, they will be able 1 
face 1940 with the knowledge tha 
much of the program they institute; 
in 1933 was a great step forward an 
that no political spitefulness in 193) 
was able to block the onward march, 


g 
Pants and Posies 


Ever since they first made me 
make room in the barber shop, wome: 
have been striding ever farther in 
almost every field. By now, their ri 
valry is more or less accepted, and 
we believe it’s a good thing. If th: 
gentler sex can accomplish certai 


_ things as well as or better than men 


it should do it, but it shouldn’t crowd 
men out. 

A case of crowding out came to ligh! 
last week at the first annual conventio: 
of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America 
It seems that women have for year 
dominated amateur gardening in thi 
country and the men are ready for «a 
battle to keep some spot among th: 
posies for themselves. 

This is no unimportant fight and 
we wish the men well. It is true tha 
the rose cannot be made into a loaf 
of bread; the dahlia is not an effectiv: 
substitute for an ear of corn. Bu! 
a world without roses and dahlia 
would be as intolerable as a world 
without bread and corn. If the wom 
en are better fitted to cultivate th: 
nation’s gardens, let them go ahead 
and do it. But we have a strong sus 
picion that their touch is no mor 
necessary to gardening than the mak: 
touch is to running a business or « 
ing scientific research, 

Let the men have their places i 
the gardens and let them hold i! 
against all counter-assaults. Nothin 
should be able to dismay them—o 
almost nothing. We can think of onl) 
one weapon which women might us: 
to drive the men entirely away fron 
gardening—that would be back-sea! 
driving technique applied to the hos 

It would call for the man bendin: 
and sweating in the searing sun, th: 
woman leaning her dainty chin o 
the fence, the man finally straighte: 
ing his aching back while he permi! 
himself a complacent smile, and the 
the counter-assault—a musical femi 
nine voice cooing: “John, don’t you 
think the hedge could be trimmed 
just a wee bit more?” 

Then, but only then, would we fee! 
the men justified if they despairing!) 
quit and threw in the trowel. 
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. os 
Burial Bargains 

When a U. S. Senator dies, his fu- 
neral expenses may add up to $2,500 
(the estimate for Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson). When a grocery clerk or 
a plumber dies, his burial costs may 
average upwards from $50 (price of 
a bargain cremation), depending on 
the quality of casket and hearse his 
relatives demand. 

Eight years ago 350 farm families 
near Pella, lowa, agreed that funeral 
parlors in their neighborhood took 
advantage of a bereaved family’s lack 
of sales resistance. Pella’s farmers 
resolved to cut the high cost of dying. 

Adopting the slogan, “Bury Your- 
self at Half Price,” they formed a co- 
operative, leased a building, hired a 
licensed embalmer, bought a hearse 
and stocked up on caskets. By 1932 
the prosperous group was able to buy 
an elaborate funeral home. Pella’s 
local today has a membership of 869 
families. 

Last week Reuben Schakel, presi- 
dent of Iowa’s State Federation of 10 
burial cooperatives, quoted the fol- 
lowing prices: cheapest funeral, $97; 
most lavish funeral, $172; metal or 
concrete vault, $65 extra. 

Prices like these prove that burial 
associations which have spread over 
the Middlewest wherever coopera- 
tives flourish, actually have cut the 
ost of “funerals with trimmings” by 
at least half. Private business charg- 
es from $35 to $1,000 to “dispose de- 
cently of a body.” <A cemetery lot 
costs about $50, a headstone the same. 
The bill slipped in the parson’s palm 
iverages from $5 to $100. To under- 
takers, florists and tombstone men, 
death brings $500,000,000 yearly. 





Dummy Demand 


The puppet business was booming 
last week. Again there was a demand 
for dummies—sophisticated ones. The 
boom was good news to Frank Mar- 
shall of Chicago, Ill. 

A year ago, Marshall, who is 40 
years old, thought he was through. 
The depression and movie competition 
had all but removed vaudeville from 
the entertainment world. With vaude- 
ville had gone the ventriloquist and 
Marshall’s business. But, by last week, 
ventriloquists were enjoying a new 
popularity—in the movies, on the 
radio and in night clubs. Single-hand- 
ed, Marshall was turning out from 12 
to 17 dummies a day. 

In the heyday of vaudeville, a dum- 
my was just a mouthpiece that clack- 
ed its lips and made what passed for 
a wink. The modern audience, how- 
ever, demands a sophisticated puppet, 
with changing facial expressions and 
life-like movements. The _ ventrilo- 
quist accomplishes this by working 
levers, cords and rubber bulbs through 
an opening in the dummy’s back, 
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Bergen’s “Charlie McCarthy” Is Popular 


Despite his new-found prosperity, 
Marshall likes to look back to 1927. 
In that year, with the help of five 
assistants, he produced 1,000 ventrilo- 
quist’s puppets. His dummy offspring, 
Marshall said, are scattered all over 
the world. Probably his most famous 
“child” is “Charlie McCarthy,” in- 
variably seen on the lap of the cur- 
rently popular Edgar Bergen. An 
ordinary mouth-clapper costs $55. A 
life-size dummy, however, with human 
hair, a wide range of expressions and 
nice clothes brings $400. 

ES EO 


Bug Battle, Farm Loss 


Last week, embattled farmers, home- 
owners, national guardsmen and WPA 
workers were fighting the “Battle of 
ithe Bugs.” Billions of insect pests, 
representing 30 different varieties, 
were destroying vegetable and fruit 
crops in every state. In terms of 
agricultural economics, the loss was 
great and growing. 

Most serious of all was the infesta- 
tion throughout the middle and far 
West of hordes of grasshoppers and 
Mormon crickets. This invasion, 
which started in southeastern Colo- 
rado three weeks ago (PATHFINDER, 
July 10), by last week had spread into 
18 other states. Effective combat 
methods had been discovered, how- 
ever, and were being feverishly ap- 
plied. 

One method in use was that suggest- 
ed by the entomological bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture. This was 
poison mash, which was found to be 
effective if thinly spread in early- 
morning hours over areas where the 
insects were concentrated. In Colo- 
rado, a natural enemy to the hopper 
appeared, This was the fly sarcothagid, 
which deposits its eggs under grass- 
hopper wings and thus lets the hatch- 
ed maggots eat into the hopper’s body. 
In Vermont, imported white Holland 
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turkeys were daily devouring grass- 
hoppers by the hundreds of pounds. 

In Sundance, Wyo., a huge wave of 
Mormon crickets was checked by a 
tin fence a mile long and four inches 
high. Unable to climb over the tin, 
the insects turned from the town to 
eat part of the state’s best wheat crop 
in eight years. 





What Value Careers? 


Two young men, fresh from school, 
decide to mortgage their careers. One 
intends to be a doctor, the other a 
farmer. If he will give them now a 
lump sum equal to their future earn- 
ings, they agree to turn over to the 
town banker every penny they earn 
for the rest of their lives. 

If the banker takes the advice of Dr. 
Harold F. Clark of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, he will give the 
young doctor $108,000, the farmer just 
$12,500. He will figure that the work- 
ing span of a doctor’s life is 42 years 
to a farmer’s hale 51, but that a farmer 
earns an average yearly wage of only 
$245.10 to a doctor’s $2,571.43. 

Moral of Dr. Clark’s figures, to ar- 
rive at which a corps of research 
workers scanned 4,400 magazines and 
thousands of books, is: Avoid farm- 
ing, nursing, and unskilled labor. 

This is an excerpt from his table of 
lifetime earnings in the United States: 


Present Value 


of Average 
Earnings for 

Working a Working 

Occupation Life Span. Lifetime. 
Medicine ...... ki 42 $108,000 
eee 43 105,000 
Dentistry 45 95,400 
Engineering 43 95,300 
Ministry .. 44 41,000 
Library Work 46 35,000 
Pub. Sch. Teaching 45 29,700 
Skilled Trades ... 14 28,600 
NE vecwbene 40 23,300 
Unskilled Labor 14 15,200 
Farming ...... 51 12,500 
Farm Labor 51 10,400 


“Although the professions may seem 
crowded,” Dr. Clark says, “there is 
no doubt that by and large the pro- 
fessions need more people in them.” 








STOMACH 
SUFFERERS 


New “Trial Size” 6O0c 


Clinical tests recently con- 
ducted under the direction of 
reputable physicians by one 
of the nation’s foremost 
Biological and Physiological 
Laboratories in New York, 
demonstrate the remarkable 
curative properties of this 
celebrated preparation for: 


Loss of Appetite 
Loss of Weight 





Constipation 
Sleeplessness 
Alecholic Gastritis 
Women’s Troubles 


Atomic Dyspepsia 
Gas, Beiching 
Elderly Weakness 


The clinical findings of this Laboratory 
will be accepted by scientists every- 
where and are reported in detail in our 
pamphlet “Health Information’ which 
will be sent free on request to any 
stomach sufferer. For the first time in 
84 years you can now get the original 
Hostetter’s Bitters in a smaller bottle 
at any drug store for 60c. 


HOSTETTER CORP. 
80 First Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOSTETTER’S BITTERS 
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Samuel S. Leibowitz 


Every time Samuel S. Leibowitz, 
smartest criminal lawyer in America, 
looks out his office window on a clear 
day, he sees his patron saint. 

The office is on the top floor of New 
York’s Transportation Building on 
downtown Broadway. From his win- 
dow Sam Leibowitz can look out 
across Battery Park, past the round 
roof of the aquarium, to the middle of 
the harbor, where a hefty bronze lady 
stands with one upflung hand. From 
her feet to the Battery and back, boats 
are plying, and in her torso people are 
walking up and down. She is, of 
course, the Statue of Liberty. 

There are several reasons why Lib- 
erty, instead of Justice, is an appro- 
priate patroness for Leibowitz. 

She is a histrionic lady. Instead of 
standing passively in a blindfold and 
holding scales, she flourishes a torch. 
So does Leibowitz. 

People come from far and near to 
see her. So do they come to see 
Leibowitz. 

She symbolizes freedom. Leibowitz 
not only symbolizes it; he has been 
the instrument by which 116 people 
in the last 19 years have won their 
freedom before the law. Only one 
case has been decided against him and 
the final outcome of that—the cele- 
brated Scottsboro trials—is yet to be 
determined. In one other case the 
jury disagreed, 8 to 4 for acquittal. 
All the other verdicts have been clear 
acquittals, 

The newest Leibowitz client is 29- 
year-old Robert Irwin, the sculptor 
who has admitted a triple murder in 
New York last Easter (PATHFINDER, 
April 10 and July 10). When Irwin, 
after confessing in the office of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, was 
flown back to New York, Sam Leibo- 
witz met him at the airport. Irwin’s 
case is a natural for Leibowitz. 

On the morning of April 3, 1936, 
Leibowitz stood with a blonde young 
woman at his office window. The 
young woman’s name was Vera Stretz, 
and she had just been acquitted of 
the murder, five months before, of Dr. 
Fritz Gebhardt. Miss Stretz stared 
down the harbor at La Liberty. 

“Isn’t that beautiful from here!” she 
breathed. “It means so much to me 
now.” 

Well might Miss Stretz have said so. 
To win her liberty, Leibowitz deliv- 
ered a five-hour speech during which 
he thumped tables, bellowed, and de- 
picted the murdered man as an “ego- 
maniac.” He asked the jury not 
to be “last argument men”, moved by 
the thesis of the prosecution. Then, 
before the verdict came in, he quar- 
reled with the judge, objected to the 
charge to the jury as “not dispassion- 
ate,” and demanded a new trial. 

Against this symphony of rhetoric, 
the district attorney’s description of 








the defense as “a tree planted in per- 
jury and watered with a woman’s 
tears” was as lost as a piccolo in a 
thunderous Wagnerian overture. 

The New Yorker magazine has sug- 
gested that criminal lawyers ought to 
pay their dues to Actors’ Equity in- 
stead of to the Bar Association. Leibo- 
witz hasn’t been on a stage since he 
was an undergraduate at Cornell. He 
doesn’t look like a movie “mouth- 
piece”—he is short and thickset with 
a round ruddy face and thinning hair. 
His courtroom career, however, is in 
the best film tradition. 

In 1931 he was defending Vincent 
Coll, a New York beer racketeer 
charged with killing four-year-old 
Michael Vengali in a baby buggy 
during a gang shooting in Harlem. 
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Leibowitz’s Patroness Is Liberty 


The state’s star witness, one George 
Brecht, insisted he had recognized 
Coll by the dimple in his chin. 

“What is your occupation?” Leibo- 
witz asked. Unwilling to admit that 
he was not working, Brecht said he 
sold Eskimo Pies, Promptly, Leibowitz 
sent out for 14 Eskimo Pies. He treated 
-ach juryman, the judge and the pros- 
ecuting attorney to one of the frozen 
delicacies. Then he began cross exam- 
ination. Brecht could not describe an 
Eskimo Pie label, he had never heard 
of dry ice, and he said the Pies’ own 
coldness kept them from melting. 

Coll was acquitted. A few days 
later rival gangsters pumped him full 
of machine gun bullets. 

A butcher accused of burning his 
shop to get the insurance was another 
Leibowitz client. -The firemen said 
they smelled gasoline as they sprayed 
the blaze. The defense maintained 
that the smell was creosote from burn- 
ing wood. Each fireman was required 
to smell 20 colorless test tubes. The 
firemen identified them all as gasoline. 
Then the jury had a sniff and noted 





the differences in odor. Leibowitz’s 
stratagem was to present the firemen 
first with gasoline, after a good whiff 
of which everything smells like gaso 
line for a few minutes, The juror 
got the gasoline last. 

With an inflection of his remarka- 
ble voice, Leibowitz can move jurors 
to sobs or applause. When he laughs, 
the sound is so spontaneous that the 
whole courtroom rocks with mirth 
But behind the showmanship is timing 
as precise as Charlie Chaplin’s, and 
behind Leibowitz’s megaphone is a 
keen and shrewd mind: his own. 

His preparation is painstaking. To 
defend an alleged malpractitioner, he 
studied surgery. For the Scottsbor 
case, he had a model train constructed 
complete to oil tanks and flat cars 
With it he still hopes to prove that 
Victoria Price could not have been 
attacked by the Negroes, as she claim- 
ed, and that even if she had been, no 
one could have witnessed the attack. 

Liberty for the nine Negroes of 
Scottsboro would mean the greatest 
triumph of Leibowitz’s career: not 
only because this has been the one 
-ase in which he has had the unusual 
sensation of hearing a jury say 
“Guilty,” but because the case, now 
six years old, has attracted interna- 
tional publicity. Changes of venue 
and reversals by the Supreme Court 
have not helped the Scottsboro boys, 
except to commute the sentence of 
Heywood Patterson from death to 
life imprisonment, 

Instead of a District Attorney and 
the New York police, Leibowitz has 
had to fight the Jim Crow jury system, 
race prejudice and sectionalism. H: 
has been handicapped by the fact that 
the International Labor Defense, left- 
wing organization, was paying his 
fees. (No left-winger, Leibowitz has 
begged the I. L. D. to call off mass 
pressure that will only harden Ala- 
bama anger against “Yankees anid 
Reds.”) He has faced an unfriendl 
judge and a prosecutor who urged th: 
jury to “show the world Alabama jus- 
tice can’t be bought with Jew money 
from New York.” 

Usually Leibowitz’s race is an asset. 
When Tony Romano was charged with 
killing a policeman, he alibied that he 
had been at work all day in a fishmar- 
ket. Thinking he would out-Leibo 
witz Leibowitz, the prosecutor sen! 
out for a basket of 20 fish. “What's 
this, Tony?” he asked, holding up a 
halibut. 

“A flounder,” said Tony. He guess- 
ed wrong 20 times. Then Leibowitz 
advanced jovially on the jury. 

“I want you, Mr. Rabinowitz, and 
you, Mr. Epstein, and you, Mr. Gold- 
fogle, and you, Mr. Ginsberg, to ex- 
plain to your fellow jurymen th 
fraud which has been perpetrated on 
my client,” he chuckled. “The prose- 
cutor did not show a single fish that 
makes gufuellte fisch. My client... 
works in a Jewish fish market and 
they try him on Christian fish!” 

Bluff is an important factor in the 
little lawyer’s arguments. His first 


criminal case, an experiment after he 
had found two and a half years of 
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civil law at $35 a week dull and un- 
profitable, was that of a pauper ac- 


cused of robbing a saloon. Leibowitz 
asked the jury to adjourn to the sa- 
loon and try the defendant’s skeleton 
key in the door. Surprised, the pros- 
ecutor objected, and was sustained. 
Leibowitz then based his final speech 
on the question: “Why was the pros- 
ecutor afraid to let you make the 
test?” The verdict: acquittal on the 
first ballot. As a matter of fact, the 
key did open the door. 

Eight years after his first trial in 
1918, Leibowitz was so famous that 
Al Capone, involved in a triple murder 
charge, retained him. But because 
he never takes a case he does not be- 
lieve he can win, Leibowitz, 13 years 
later, declined to represent Capone in 
the income tax violations that sent 
the Chicago mobster to Leavenworth 
and then to Alcatraz. 

Third degree police methods and 
frame-ups are Leibowitz’s stock com- 
plaints. He likes to indict society for 
crimes. 

Last year, Leibowitz spoke before 
a legislative committee in Albany in 
favor of abolishing grand juries as 
“archaic.” He said of the police: 
“Take away stool pigeons and rubber 
hoses and you might as well abolish 
the detective department.” 

“That’s the first free advice I’ve 
ever heard Sam Leibowitz give,” coun- 
tered New York City Police Commis- 
sioner Lewis J. Valentine. “I am not 
here in the capacity that he is here. 
I am not representing the underworld, 
mad dogs and human vultures .. .’ 

Such outbursts from righteous citi- 
zens do not perturb Sam Leibowitz. 
He is frankly indifferent to moralis- 
tic tirades.. Because he does not both- 
er to appear in Who’s Who or the 
Lawyers’ Directory, few people know 
that he was born in Yassi, Rumania, 
on August 14, 1894; that he came to 
America with his parents when he was 
four, attended Brooklyn public schools, 
was graduated from Cornell law 
school in 1915, served in the World 
war, and is now a home-loving Brook- 
lynite who attends lodge meetings on 
leisure evenings. He is married and 
has one daughter and twin sons. 

Like an old fire horse when it 
smells smoke, Leibowitz 
a good murder case. 

Hauptmann defense 


smells ce, Lei ritz cannot resist 
r case. He wanted the ™ ¢ 
‘ z ‘nse. During the trial 
he read every word of testimony and 


broadcast comments. Three months 
before the German carpenter died in 
the chair for the murder of the Lind- 
bergh baby, Leibowitz was sent for. 
The fat retainer ($10,000) was one 
reason for his instant response. The | 
other reason was that he was eager | 
to try his teeth on the case. Day after 
day Leibowitz cross-questioned Haupt- 
mann. He could not crack that Teu- 
tonic stubbornness. Hinting that 
Hauptmann was guilty, he went back 
to New York, without taking the case. 

Leibowitz’s relations with his cli- 
ents are on a cash rather than a per- 
sonal basis. He says, a little plaintive- 
ly, that none of the 116 people whose 
liberty he has woh has ever sent him a 
Christmas card. 














FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., 
and his bride, the former Miss ETHEL 
DU PONT, were in England last week 
for a honeymoon motor trip. Brother 
JOHN was received at the Palazzo 
Valenzia in Rome by Premier BENITO 
MUSSOLINI. Grandmother SARA 
DELANO ROOSEVELT spent the 
week end near the Italian capital. 

At Reno, Mrs. HELEN WILLS (“Lit- 
tle Pokerface”) MOODY, many times 
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“Little Pokerface’”’ Has Gone to Reno 


sritish, French and American wom- 
en’s tennis champion, admitted that 
she was visiling the Nevada city to 
get a divorce from FREDERICK L. 
MOODY, San Francisco oil company 
executive, whom she married in 1929. 

Newspaper headlines said that FA- 
THER DIVINE, colored “God” of thou- 


17 


sands of Negroes, was “right well.” 
Actually, in a letter to JOHN WEST 
HUNT, his white disciple now serv- 
ing a three-year sentence in Los An- 
geles for violation of the Mann Act, 
the Harlem hierarch was more explic- 
it. He described himself as “well, 
healthy, joyful, peaceful, lively, living, 
successful, prosperous and happy in 
spirit, body and mind and in every 
organ, muscle, sinew, joint, limb, vein 
and bone, and even in every atom, 
fiber and cell of my bodily form.” 
Finally back from the coronation of 
King George VI, JAMES W. GERARD, 
special representative of President 
Roosevelt, proudly declared _ that 
“Americans who wore knee breeches 
at the ceremony showed a fine set 
of legs, There wasn’t a knocking 
knee in the whole outfit.” 
. <2 2 
A California court in Los Angeles 
recognized the validity of vaudeville 
dancer FRANK WALLACE’s assertion 
that he is the husband of screen star 
MAE WEST. The two were married 
at Milwaukee in 1911, when Miss West 
gave her age as 18. In his early 
days, her husband was known as 
FRANK SZATKUS. 
e 


From Cleveland, 0O., ELEANOR 
HOLM, champagne-drinking Olympic 


star, telephoned Dallas, Tex., to tell 
her singing husband, ART JARRETT, 
that she wanted a divorce. When it 
was rumored that the swimmer would 


marry BILLY ROSE, her manager, 
Rose’s wife, comedienne FANNY 


BRICE, retored: “Probably she can 
beat me in the water, but that’s all.” 
In Zion, Ill, WILBUR GLENN 
VOLIVA, prophet and geographer ex- 
traordinary, declared that he would 
suspect trickery if Soviet aviators 
ever flew over ‘the South Pole. Ac- 
cording to Voliva, who believes. that 
the world is flat, “There isn’t any.” 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





“Holy Deadlock” 


In England before 1857, anyone who 
wanted a divorce with the right to 
remarry had to have a special bill 
passed through both houses of Par- 
liament. Since then, adultery has 
been the only legal grounds for di- 
vorce in the United Kingdom. The re- 
sult was widespread collusion. Un- 
happily married couples were forced 
to stage “proof” of infidelity in order 
to win their freedom. Contempt for 
the law was flaunted openly, and con- 
spiracy in divorce became common. 

Worried by the unsavory situation, 
a British Royal Commission as long 
ago as 1912 recommended broadening 
grounds for divorce to include deser- 
tion, cruelty, insanity, incurable 
drunkenness and life imprisonment. 
So repugnant is the mere thought of 
divorce to the Church of England, 
however, that the bill was roundly 
defeated. 

Last year, a tall, tousle-headed Eng- 
lishman named Alan Patrick Herbert 
won a seat in the House of Commons 
after a campaign directed solely 
against what he called “holy dead- 
lock.” A lawyer who had never prac- 
ticed and known chiefly as a magazine 
humorist, Herbert warned voters that 
he had a “sublime ignorance” of all 
important matters of state. In Par- 
liament he fought doggedly for ac- 
ceptance of the 1912 law. Despite the 
handicap of a bad stammer, he made 
headway, and just before the story of 
King Edward and Mrs. Simpson burst 
upon the British public last winter, 
the House passed his bill. 

Last week, Herbert sat in the gal- 
lery of the House of Lords and watch- 
ed his» measure receive the stamp of 
approval from England’s peers. Pared 
down to include only desertion, cruel- 
ty and insanity as divorce grounds, the 
law was rushed back to the commons 
for final acceptance of amendments. 
“Holy deadlock” had been broken. 

As expected, the changes invoked a 
storm of protest. Some blamed Amer- 
ica for “debasing England’s social 
standards.” One cleric commented: 

“In every contact with the United 
States, there has been a lowering of 
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Herbert Helped End a “Holy Deadlock” 


moral standards and a flippancy in 
which the noblest ideals of domestic 
life have been derided.” 


Forbidden “Halos” 


“But every woman that prayeth or 
prophesieth with her head uncovered, 
dishonoreth her head: for that is 
even all one as if she were shaven. 

“For if the woman be not covered, 
let her also be shorn: but if it be a 
shame for a woman to be shorn or 
shaven, let her be covered.” 


Thus spoke St. Paul, “the Apostle of 
the Gentiles,” the first great Christian 
missionary and theologian. St. Paul 
was one who today would be called 
a well-rounded man, with a knowledge 
of Grecian culture and Roman civics 
as well as Christianity. However, it 
is highly improbable that Paul ever 
imagined his words would lead, some 
1,900 years later, to a discussion of 
fashions and banishment of a popular 
style of woman’s hat from a Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Since St. Paul’s time, it has come 
to be a Roman Catholic regulation and 
practically an unwritten law in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church that 
women’s heads must be adequately 
covered in church.t Last week the 
edicts of fashion clashed with church 
rules and “halo” hats, ultra-modern, 
open-work pieces of feminine head- 
gear, were banned as “inadequate” in 
Catholic churches in Louisville, Ky. 

Father E. E. Willett, pastor of St. 
James Catholic Church and _ vicar- 
general of the Louisville diocese, 
frowned on this summer’s vogue of the 
crownless hats. In other dioceses 
last week, it was reported that the 
question of whether the “halo” hats 
were “adequate” was a matter for in- 
terpretation by diocesan leaders. But 


t To comply y with this regulation, Catholic women 
have been forced at times to adopt such makeshift 
head coverings as handkerchiefs, shawls, or even the 
hats of their male escorts, 





Father Willett was adamant, saying: 
“T understand that these hats are call- 
ed halos, I am sorry that the ladies 
will have to wait until they get to 
heaven before they can wear their 
halos.” 


Church Militant 


In England last week, men of 85 
creeds, representing every country in 
the world except Germany and every 
Christian denomination except the 
Roman Catholic, thronged the cloister- 
ed quadrangles of Oxford University. 
They were there, with their diverse 
views, for’ the most significant re- 
ligious conference of modern times. 

Out of their 15 days together they 
hoped to weld a united front of or- 
ganized Christianity against a relative- 
ly new competitor for man’s allegi- 
ance—the totalitarian state. 

President of the 800-member World 
Conference on Church, Community 
and State was a baldish British eccle- 
siastic whose influence last Decem- 
ber unthroned a king—the Most Rev 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He embodied the state- 
subsidized convervatism of the An- 
glican Church. President of the 275- 
member American bloc was music- 
loving Dr. William Adams Brown of 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Conspicuously absent was Dr. Aug- 
ust Marahrens, senior bishop of the 
German Evangelical Church. On the 
eve of departure, Dr. Marahrens and 
his pilgrims were deprived of their 
passports by Nazi officials. 

During their first week the dele- 
gates did these things: 

q Unanimously voted to dispatch a 
commission to Germany, personally 
te bear condolences to Dr. Marahrens 
and report to isolated Reich Protes- 
tants the work of the conference. 

q Listened to an appeal for a 
“supernational religion” from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury who said, 
in regretting the aloofness of the 
Roman Catholic Church: “So long as 
the Church of Rome stands apart there 
can be no common front by all Chris- 
tianity.” (Although Roman Catholic 
laws recognize no other church, the 
Vatican sent unofficial observers). 

@ Squirmed as Dr. S. M. Cavert, 
American general secretary of the 
Federated Council of Churches, point- 
ed out that Negroes and white Chris- 
tians worship separately; and ironi- 
cally rephrased the Apostles’ Creed: 
“T believe in the Holy Catholic Church 
and regret that it does not exist.” 

@ Were chided by the Rev. William 
Paton of Great Britain for anti-Se- 
mitism. “In many lands today—and 
not merely in Germany—Jewish con- 
verts are not welcome in Christian 
churches,” he said. 

G Assigned five men (including 
scholarly Dr. John Mackay, president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Henry A. Dallas, New York at- 
torney) to draw up a resolution on 
war. The committee struggled to 
harmonize suggestions that ranged 
from absolute-pacifist pledges to pro- 
posals for an armed world police. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





‘ ? . 
“Shorts” Revival 
When Sarah Bernhardt appeared in 


a film called “Queen Elizabeth” 25 
years ago, audiences and critics de- 
nounced the picture. Neither the star 
nor the script were at fault. It was 
the seemingly interminable length of 
the picture—four reels—to which rest- 
less theater-goers objected. 

A year after the French actress thus 
had her talents recorded for posterity, 
Jesse L. Lasky took a big chance and 
made what all early movie producers 
declared would be a flop—a full-length 
feature picture. “The Squaw Man” 
starring Dustin Farnum, however, was 
enough of a success to convince Holly- 
wood moviemen that the eight-reeler 
might prove worthwhile. 

So profitable has the full-length film 
since proved, that not just one but two 
are often booked on a single movie 
theater program. The result has been 


that the two-reelers and four-reelers 


have been pushed farther and still 
farther off-stage. 

In the past few months, however, 
producers have decided that their first 
love, the short feature, might prove a 
friend to their pocketbooks. Studios 
last week announced schedules which 
called for more shorts than Hollywood 
has turned out in years, 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, leading other 
studios in quantity, has four new Pete 
Smith shorts dealing with Olympic 
champions, the course of a bad check, 
professional football and radium, the 
latter photographed for the first time. 
Also on the Metro schedule are six 
“Crime-Does-Not-Pay” briefs, travel- 


ogues, ten historical mysteries, and 
eight Robert Benchley shorts, the 


next of which will show “How to 
Raise a Baby” and “How to Figure In- 
come Tax.” 

RKO will issue 174 subjects, includ- 
ing Mickey Mouse opuses. Not to be 
outdone, Paramount, Columbia, War- 
ners and Universal expect to increase 
their output of cartoons and comedies. 

The short feature definitely is 
undergoing a renaissance. 

——————— ee 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Toast of New York (RKO): In 
the ’80’s when ruthless Jim Fisk was 
conducting his financial manipula- 
tions on Wall Street, he was not con- 
sidered a particularly humorous char- 
cter. Writing its own exaggerated 
biography of Fisk’s colorful life, RKO 
has made a picture which, although 
far from accurate, is highly mirth- 
rovoking. Edward Arnold is splen- 
did as Fisk, and Jack Oakie and Gary 
Grant click as his partners—although 

is doubtful whether the financial 
vizard ever was associated in busi- 

ess with a first class clown and a 
omantic hero. Frances Farmer is 
isk’s actress protege. His assassina- 
tion throws her at last into the arms 











Frances Farmer: In Love and High Finance 


of her true love, Mr. Grant. This 
elaborate production, burlesquing the 
financial operations of the post-Civil 
War period, should be taken for its 
straight entertainment value and not 
as an expose of historical high finance. 

They Won’t Forget (Warner Bros.): 
To brand this film “entertaining” 
would be damning it with faint praise. 
Few screen stories ever have been 
told so simply and yet so eloquently 
as has this picturization of Ward 
Green’s novel, “Death in the Deep 
South.” Objectively, the picture re- 
ports the events of a murder, a court 
trial, and the lynching of the convict- 
ed man. This brilliant sotiological 
drama is a strong indictment of lynch 
laws and mob fury. Although South- 
erners may find it distasteful, they, as 
well as all who see it, will long remem- 
ber it. Mervyn Le Roy has done a 
splendid piece of directing, and into 
his cast he has put three remarkable 
newcomers, Allyn Joslyn, Edward 
Norris, and Gloria Dickson. Claude 
Rains gives a superb characterization 
of an ambitious and unscrupulous 
district attorney. 

Saratoga (M-G-M): One of the few 
films -to be issued after the death of 
its star, this glamorous comedy-drama 
is so entertaining that no movie-goer 
should find it the least bit morbid to 
witness. In this, the picture on which 
she was working just before her death, 
the late Jean Harlow gives one of the 
finest performances of her career. The 
few remaining scenes to be taken were 
photographed with Mary Dees (PATH- 
FINDER, July 17) in Miss Harlow’s 
part, and audiences will find it diffi- 
cult to detect the substitution. The 
story, written especially for Miss 
Harlow and Clark Gable, is concerned 
with complications of lovemaking and 


bookmaking. Mr. Gable has never 
been better cast than as a _ breezy 
bookmaker. Splendid support is 


given by Lionel Barrymore, Una Mer- 


kel and Frank Morgan. 
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ALBERT MILLS, 4122 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
Earn MONEY (one oot cic 


New low cost method. No molds or costly tools, You 

bullid your own equipment from our plans. Easy to 

make pottery, statuary giftware to earn money 

MEN--Send 10 cts. TODAY for booklet and details 
NATIONAL POTTERIES COMPANY 

Room 9, 13 W. 26th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Free! What Is Your Birthdate? Free! 


NORVELL, Famous Ho lywood Astrologer offers you a sample As- 
trology reading FREE Send birthdate, stamped, self addressed en- 
velope to NORVELL, Box 989, Dept. X 2, OLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 


Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 

6oc . and $1.00 at Druggists. 

mical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


Free For Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust 
and general mugginess make you wheeze and 
choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send 
at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. Ne matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
If you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not aban- 
don hope but send today for this free trial. It 
will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co, 359-B Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


cards, inks, black magic books, lode- 
stones, charms, ete. Catalog FREE. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 8, Newark, Mo. 


Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should be Fopented DIRECT to os THREE WEEKS BEFORE IT 
IS TO TAKE EFFECT and not through your postmaster, other 
publishers or ji. The slightest delay in changing and cor- 
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rinverR. The Post Office Department will no longer permit the 
delivery of mail incorrectly addressed —~y hr - clase mail wit! 
not be forwarded. NOTI US « error in your 
present address label and THREE" KS ty “ADVANC 4 if. you 
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—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 


Journal —Household Magazine 
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Review —Leghorn World 


—Mother’s Home Life 
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—Poultry Tribune 

—Rhode Island Red 
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FARM PROGRAM— 


(Continued from. page 3) 
basis. The Board attempted to get rid 
of its surpluses when it could, and the 
threat of huge stocks of farm products 
waiting to be dumped on the market 
proved impossible for an already de- 
pressed country to bear. 

In the course of its unhappy career, 
the Board incurred the enmity of many 
farmers because prices continued to 
drop, and of industry because of the 
use of Federal funds for non-indus- 
trial purposes in a time of depression. 
The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
seemingly unaware of agriculture’s 
critical state, went so far as to brand 
the Board’s operations “an unbearable 
hardship upon business enterprise.” 

MUDDLE: Upshot of all this fum- 
bling was a terrific muddle. It was 
becoming almost impossible either 
to make money or live by farming. 

The clearest proof of the desperate- 
ness of the situation was in the num- 
bers of forced farm sales by mortgage 
foreclosures or to pay taxes. In the 
decade from 1926 to 1935, 297 farms 
out of every 1,000 in the country 
changed hands through forced sale. 
In some states, notably South Dakota, 
Montana and [owa, nearly every own- 
er-operated farm was seized in pay- 
ment of mortgage or taxes. There is 
a limit to the hardships which human 
beings can endure, and by 1932 Amer- 
ica’s farmers seemed to have reached 
it. Violence began.to take the place 
of the meek submission with which 
agricultural workers had formerly 
accepted loss of their homes and 
farms. Foreclosure proceedings were 
disrupted by farmers who monopo- 
lized the bidding, “bought” property 
for a few cents, then gave it back to 
the owner, Strikes were started to 
keep crops off the market in an effort 
to raise prices. Blood was spilled. 
Even today there are many people 
who believe that the farm belt was 


And Many an American 
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Periodically, Murderous Dust Storms Sweep Great Clouds of Topsoil Across the Countr, 


close to actual revolution in the black 
days of 1931-32. 

PLAN: Not until this crisis had 
risen did the country begin to realize 
that something more than stop-gap 
measures would be needed to save 
the independent farmer from extinc- 
tion. With the advent of the New 
Deal came the first attempts-to tackle 
the farm problem as a long-range 
proposition. 

To yank the farmer back from what 
he called an “economic hell,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt employed two chief 
methods, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. To solve the pressing problem 
of farm debt, the government went 
into the credit field and began to lend 
to farmers at low interest rates. In 
three years, while private banks were 
lending virtually no money, Federal 
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Farm Starts Looking Like a Dusty, Desert Ruin 





farm loans had climbed $320,000,000 
The funds helped thousands of farn 
ers to save their lands by refundi 
their mortgages or tax indebtednes 

Two weeks ago, President Rooseve! 
vetoed a bill continuing FCA lendin; 
at low rates (PATHFINDER, July 24) 
He argued that the easy terms, whic! 
compete with banks and other pri 
vate lending agencies, were emergency 
measures no longer necessary. A 
proof that the credit emergency had 
passed, the President pointed to th 
rise in farm income from $5,337,000,000 
in 1932 to $9,530,000,000 in 1936. H 
added that the proposed bill would 
throw Federal economy out of line b 
about $40,000,000. Conscious of th: 
great popularity of FCA lending wit! 
farmers, New Deal enemies joined 
Democrats in the House to overrid: 
the veto by a heavy majority. La: 
week, Senator William E. Borah « 
Idaho urged the Senate to follow sui! 

The first American law to strike a 
the roots of the farm problem was th: 
Triple A. Its purpose was to lift farn 
income in relation to farm costs to thi 
parity of the period 1909-1914, tl 
fairest that had existed for 100 year 
Its basic method was control of pr: 
duction. Briefly, the AAA levied 
excise tax on processors of farm prod 
ucts and with the proceeds enteré 
into contracts with farmers to pa‘ 
them benefits for curtailing thos: 
crops whose prices were depressed b 
surpluses. 

In practice, the Triple A undoubted 
ly yielded great benefits. Payments 
to farmers helped them avoid loss o! 
their farms and enabled them to pay 
off debts, thus melting frozen trad: 
Farm purchasing power zipped steep 
ly. upward. In 1932, just prior t 
AAA, farm income in relation to farn 
costs had sunk to 50 per cent of th: 
1909-1914 level. Last month, the fig 
ure was at 93 per cent of the pre-wa! 
level, its highest point since 1920 
Scarcely less important were the mora! 
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effects of AAA, Farmers regained a 
confidence they had not felt for years, 
learned to view their problem as a 
national one, began to work together 
instead of indulging in cutthroat com- 
petition. 

AAA was weakest in its emergency 
aspects. The dangers of relying on a 
policy of prosperity through scarcity, 
unsupported by legislative safe-guards 
against natural calamities, became de- 
vastatingly apparent with the great 
drought of 1934. Thousands of farm- 
ers suffered disaster, and for a time 
a genuine food shortage threatened 
the country. Other items of the debit 
side of AAA’s ledger were the penaliz- 
ing of smart farmers who had already 
reduced their acreage and so were in- 
eligible for benefits, and the throw- 
ing of farm tenant workers onto relief 
rolls by reducing acreage. 

EVOLUTION: When the Supreme 
Court tossed AAA out the window as 
an invasion of states rights,t the ad- 
ministration was quick to find a sub- 
stitute law. By thoroughly amending 
in existing measure for soil conserva- 
tion, the New Deal created the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act of 1936, the present basis of the 
farm program. The general system is 
to set up a “base” consisting of the 
total acreage of the country planted 
with soil-building crops. Farmers are 
paid benefits to reduce their soil-de- 
pleting crops and increase their soil- 
conserving crops so as to enlarge that 
base. The law supposedly eliminates 
the compulsion clauses and processing 
taxes that the Court found unconstitu- 
tional in AAA. The constitutional va- 
lidity of the substitute act has not yet 
been finally determined. 

Great advantage of the Soil Conser- 
vation Act is that it combines crop 
control with a badly needed program 
of long-range land-building. The care- 
ess, unplanned farming of generations 
of agricultural workers, without any 
regard for scientific preservation of 
the land’s productive richness, has 
reduced thousands of acres to prac- 
tical uselessness. With at least 50 per 
cent of its territory affected in some 
degree by soil erosion, America has 
accurately been called an “empire of 
worn-out land.” No more ghastly 
proof of the crying need for soil con- 
servation could be found than the 
nurderous dust storms which period- 
ically sweep sections of the country, 
killing crops and cattle and leaving 
dusty ruin behind them. Against such 
a situation, the government using the 
Soil ConServation Act, is waging a 
stern battle. 

As a method of crop control, the 
Soil Conservation Act operates much 
is did AAA, Ostensibly to promote 
soil conservation, farmers are paid 
benefits to retire worn-out land, shift 
their type of crop and limit production 
to amounts specified by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Specific pro- 
grams are worked out through state 





t One indication of the immense popularity of AAA 
with most farmers was the dismay with which the 
Court decision voiding it was received. One rural 
1ewspaper headlined the story: 
SUPREME COURT VOIDED TRIPLE A 
Rights of States Invaded Says Court 
Holy Smokes! 





and county associations of farmers in 


conjunction with the AAA. It is too 
early to say definitely whether the 
Soil Conservation program is an ef- 
fective substitute for AAA, but con- 
tinued rise in farm income and par- 
ticipation in the program of about 80 
per cent of the nation’s farmers indi- 
cate that it is. 

As protection for the farmer against 
foreign competition, the New Deal has 
contented itself with reliance upon 
reciprocal trade treaties with other 
nations. Such a program was vigor- 
ously opposed by many farmers who 
desired protection similar to that en- 
joyed by industry. To them “reci- 
procal trade” meant the opening of 
American markets to further ruinous 
competition. The administration’s 
answer to their fears has been that 
between 1935 and 1936, after adoption 
of the reciprocity agreement with 
Canada, farm income rose about $1,- 
000,000,000. This fact the New Deal 
cites, not as proof that trade agree- 
ments produce farm income gains, but 
that increased farm imports do not 
damage farm income. 

One other besetting curse of the 
farm belt—farm tenancy—the New 
Deal is also working to dispel (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 28). Last week among 
the bills piled on the President’s desk 
awaiting his signature was the new 
Farm Tenancy Bill, authorizing an 
$85,000,000 three-year program to re- 
duce the number of U. S. farms 
worked by tenants for absentee 
owners.t 

FUTURE: Despite the progress that 
had been made, it was still apparent 
last week that the battle had only be- 
gun. In the flush of the first relative 
prosperity they had known for years, 
farmers were again expanding pro- 
duction, and predictions of bumper 
crops of wheat, corn, cotton and other 
commodities seemed certain to be ful- 
filled. It was evident that the Soil 
Conservation Act by ifself was prob- 
ably not enough to prevent surpluses 
that might destroy most of the ad- 
vantages gained. Furthermore, there 
remained the glaring omission that 
was AAA’s chief weakness—failure to 
provide guarantees for farmer and 
consumer against vagaries of nature 
which might without warning wipe 
out surpluses and threaten the nation 
with food shortage. 

To President Roosevelt’s request for 
“sympathetic consideration” of this 
problem (PATHFINDER, July 24) 
promptly came new bills in Congress, 
Among their aims were these: contin- 
uation of soil conservation as a per- 
manent plan, maintenance of parity 
between farm and industrial incomes, 
reduction of conservation payments 
to large producers, search for new 
markets for farm products and adjust- 
ment of freight rates for farm com- 
modities. Most vital section, how- 
ever, was a brand new departure in 
agricultural legislation—the “ever nor- 
mal granary” (see Congress, page 5). 

Based on Biblical accounts of Jo- 





+ Also last week, a report of the New York Public 
Affairs Committee indicated that for the first time in 
history farm tenancy had shown a slight decrease. 





The Federal Life & Casualty 
Company (A legal reserve 
insurance company, which 
has paid millions of dollars 
to policy-holders), offers 
you the unusually liberal 
Blue Seal Policy which pays 
your doctor, nurse, hospital, 
medicine, and emergency 
expenses, pays you while 
you can't work, and up to 
$5000 for accidental death. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Ages 16 to 70. No Medical 
Examination. No agent will 
call. No commissions to 
pay. For complete informa- 


tion send us your name and 
address on postcard, TODAY! 


CENTRAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Dept. B-3 Rockford, i. 


Bive Seal Policy 


PAYS tor ANY 
SICKNESS or 
ACCIDENT 


25 Per Week for 
SICKNESS 


Per Week for 
ACCIDENT 


Per Week for 
HOSPITAL 


$25 
S100 stcwinse 
re $9000.00 


for Accidental Death 
AND COSTS ONLY 


$1 Per Month 
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ro $32.50 iInAWEEK * 
WEAR HOSE WE FURNISH fF 


and make fine Income writing orders for amazing ho- F&F 
siery (men's, women's, children's). No experience & 
uired. Guaranteed against holes, snags, runsas long 
as half year or replaced FREE. Fords given as bonus, 
Grace Wilber earned $37.10 in 9 hours, received 8 , 
new cars. Chas. Mills, Minn., earn $120 in a ‘ 
week, received 2 new cars. r. Poirier earned 
$127 in 6 days, 1 assistant. Start earning 
Fez quick, full time or spare time. Extra 
Fine hosiery for your own personal use sent 4 Kee! 
with outfit, no extra cost—send size, no , te a 
money. Rush name on penny , $ 
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Greentieid y 
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200 men wanted at once, 
Men's most remarkable 
outstanding socks for perso 

use sent with your outfit. 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


American Boy, 1 yr. ae Magazine, 
—A le Fruit mos, 
ees ae —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 





Grower, 2 yrs. R tie Stori 7 
aes Gazette, men Beek 1 4 wt. 
yrs. 4 * 


—Screen Play, 1 yr. 
—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Household Magazine, 


—Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
—Filower Grower, 6 mos. 
—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, 

2 yrs. 


2 yrs. 

Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 
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Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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seph’s husbandry in the land of Egypt, 
the ever-normal granary scheme has 
for years been Secretary Wallace’s pet 
project. Under it, the government 
would store surplus yields of wheat, 
corn, cotton and other major crops in 
good harvest years for use in periods 
of drought and scarcity. The govern- 
ment would make loans to farmers on 
the stored surpluses, and the loans 
would be repayed when the crops 
were released on the market. To pre- 
vent surpluses from overflowing the 
“granary,” crop control measures fi- 
nanced by processing taxes would be 
resumed after adequate supplies had 
been stored away. 

To its supporters, this scheme pre- 
sents many advantages. They believe 
it would solve the problem of sur- 
pluses without risking shortages in- 
duced by relying solely on “scarcity 
economics.” It is supposed to insure 
farmers steady prices in both good 
and bad times and insure the con- 
sumer a safe, constant supply of food 
and clothing regardless of farm yields. 
On the other hand, critics of the 
scheme contend that it is too vast to 
permit practical operation and that 
the withholding of great surpluses 
will prove as depressing a factor in 
the markets as did the surplus storage 
operations of the Farm Board before 
the New Deal. . 

Because of the Congressional mud- 
dle over the Court bill, there is strong 
doubt in some quarters that new farm 
legislation can be passed this year. 
Nevertheless, the administration seems 
determined to carry on its fight for 
the farmer, and it probably is only a 
question of time before the ever- 
normal granary and other fresh meas- 
ures will come up for serious con- 
sideration. 

The entire New Deal farm pro- 
gram has not been carried out without 
vigorous opposition, The whole phi- 
losophy of planned economy is highly 
distasteful to many people. Even more 
resent the huge sums spent on re- 
habilitating the farmer. Perhaps the 
most heartily denounced phase of all, 
however, has been the policy of crop 
control. Slaughtering millions of pigs 
and plowing under thousands of acres 
of crops to attain prosperity seems to 
many both ridiculous and dangerous. 

Despite all blows, however, the 
hard facts show that progress has 
been made. There is more money in 
the farmer’s pocket today than at any 
time since 1929. Better still, the re- 
lation of his income to his costs is the 
best in 17 years. Important begin- 
nings have been made in the vital 
problem of saving the nation’s 1,055,- 
000,000 acres: of farmlands from de- 
struction by erosion. Bumper crops 
are waving in the fields, and the farm- 
er looks forward to the future with a 
new feeling of security. 

It would be idle to contend that the 
gigantic task of exerting social con- 
trol over agriculture is anything like 
perfected or completed today. It 
would be equally foolish to deny that 
in the past five years tremendous 
Strides have been taken toward the 
atcomplishment of that task. 








PASTIME, LUCIDS 
“ Mind-Reading” Stunt 


By means of the table of letters be- 
low it is possible to do some clever 
“mind-reading” to the bewilderment 
of the person read. Suppose, for in- 
stance, you do not know the full name 
of a person. Get him to inform you 
in which of the upright columns, or 
column, the first letter of his name 
appears, If it is found in only one 
column, it is the top 
letter; if it is found 
in more than one col- 
umn, it is found by 
adding the alphabeti- 
cal numbers of the 
top letters of these 
columns, and the sum 
will be the number 
of the letter sought. 
By taking one letter 
at a time the whole 
name or any word 
can be spelled in this 
way. 

For example, take 
the name Jane. J is 
found in the two col- 
umns beginning with 
B and H, which are the second and 
eighth letters of the alphabet. Their 
sum is 10 and the 10th letter of the 
alphabet is J, the one sought. The 
next letter, A, appears in only one 
column, where it stands at the top. 
N is seen in the columns headed with 
B, D, and H, the second, fourth and 
eighth letters of the alphabet, and 
their numbers added give 14, or N. 
E is found in the first and second col- 
umns, headed by A and D, the first 
and fourth letters of the alphabet, and 
one and four make five, or E. By 
memorizing the respective numbers 
of the letters of the alphabet the trick 
can be worked very quickly. 


Back-to-Back Race 


Summer days and school vacations 
bring glorious hours of play for mil- 
lions: of youngsters. But there are 
times when it is hard to decide on 
games. For such times, or at least for 
an addition to the familiar list of 
games and sports, try a “back-to- 
back” race, a game full of upsets, 
thrills and hilarity for youngsters and 
grown-ups alike. 

For this game mark off a level space 
of ground with parallel starting and 
finishing lines. The distance the 
lines are apart depends on the playing 
space, but 25, 50 or 100 yards will be 
all right. After the space has been 
marked off select teams of two players 
each—as many teams as possible, for 
the more the merrier. 

The members of each team are 
placed back to back on the starting 
line and tied together with pieces of 
rope. At the “go” signal one runner 
runs forward and his partner back- 
ward until they reach the other line, 
where they reverse positions and 
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make for the starting line. The team 
that gets back to the starting line firs 
and without an upset wins the race. 





Brain Teaser 


A number formed out of the digits 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9 is multiplied by 
six and produces a product contain- 
ing the nine digits. What is the num- 
ber so formed? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—Changing 
the cord raised the picture 17.63 
inches. 

SS 


Smiles 


Judge Sharp—Just where did the 
defendant’s auto hit you, Miss? 

Sally—Well, Your Honor, if I had 
been wearing a license plate it would 
have been badly damaged. 





Frances—Oh, I adore that funny lit- 
tle new step you have acquired. Wher: 
did you pick it up? 

Hubby—Funny step, nothing. My 
suspenders just busted. 








Agent Slick—Well, what do you think 
of our little town? 

Prospective Buyer Tyte—Frankly, this is 
the first cemetery I ever saw with street 
lights and fireplugs. 





Jimmy—Too bad about Alford 
wrecking his car last night, especially 
with his girl along. 

Norman—Did something go wrong 
with his car? 

Jimmy—Yes, too much play at the 
wheel, 








Rastus—Mandy, after I dies, I wish 
you’d marry Deacon Shorter. 

Mandy—Why so, Rastus? 

Rastus—Well, Mandy, I’ll tell you de 
truff. Deacon Shorter trimmed me on 
a mule trade once, 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ADDRESS—MAIL POSTCARDS. Earnings mailed 
weekly. Everything furnished. Full Details Free. 

Write Dorothea Cosmetics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 

$8 TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
for national] Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 

chandise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. + 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME for national ad- 
vertiser; pay weekly: everything furnished. Apply 
Premium, G. P. O. Box 231-EK, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything sup- 

plied. We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write 
May’s Cosmetics, University Station (A), Tucson, 
Arizona. 





INSTRUCTION 


$105 TO $175 MONTH. Get a Government Job. Pleas- 

ant work. Paid vacations. Men-women. Try next 
examinations. Common education usually sufficient. 
Experience or influence unnecessary. Particulars, list 
jobs and sample coaching—Free. Write today. 
lin Institute, Dept. G13, Rochester, N 


INVENTIONS WANTED 
INVENTIONS—Patented, Unpatented. Bought out- 
right, royalty. Write, Arellano-Power Company, 53 

West Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 7 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 


patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 














- eee = _MEDICAL et 4 
FAT SAFELY REDUCED—‘Vannay Tablets’’—Send 

$2 for over month’s treatment—Money-back guaran- 
tee, Bio Medico, 522-5th Avenue, New York. 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


OPPORTUNITIES _ 


ESTABLISHED RESTAURANT BUSINESS thriving 
Industrial resort city. Reason Retiring. Faunce 
Agency, Cadillac, Michigan. 
7 = PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’ and ‘“‘Record of Invention”’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-H Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
a PHOTO FINISHING es ae 
SPLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 
same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
largements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
prints 25c coin, Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. Amer- 
ican Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. =< ? 7 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 
printed, and two professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


|. St LT 
QUICKER SERVICE, sparkling double-clear never- 

fade prints. Roll developed, two prints each nega- 
tive 25c. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s Box 3535T, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Pe. a 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work. Two beautiful 

double weight Gloss Enlargements, eight guaran- 
teed neverfade prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo 
Service, Dubuque, Iowa. - 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 

ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 
25c. Skrudland, 6968-57 George, Chicago. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER, i5c. Films developed by 
special Fadeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints, 
c. Superfoto Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, three 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 25c. Quick 
service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlargements 
5c. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Til. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Big earnings. 
No capital or experience needed. Write for free par- 
ticulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept. G-1-PAT, Freeport, Il. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can 
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SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. Send _ best 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 


Bldg., Chicago. 







time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 
Write today for details. 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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| You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 











READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 





our circulation, the age of publication, 
and the importance of Christian Herald, 
it is highly desirable that it should not be 
identified with any particular denomina- 
tion . ... May I take this opportunity of 
congratulating you on the interesting, in- 
formative, as well as entertaining, con- 
tents you put in PATHFINDER every 
week? 

Godfrey Hammond, Publisher 
Christian Herald, 
New York, N. Y. 


Court and President 


. . . I noted in an editorial (PATH- 
FINDER, May 29) that since the Supreme 
Court has evidently fallen in line, or 
that a sufficient number have done so, 
with the President’s policies that the re- 
organization seems no longer necessary. 

I would suggest that because of the 
attitude of the Supreme Court this year 
more definite progress has been made 
than in the rest of the years under Mr. 
Roosevelt combined, There seems suffi- 
cient grounds for someone without too 
much reverence for the Supreme Court 
to suspect that the Court reform bill had 
a very important relation to those favor- 
able decisions. But the justices have 
friends and loyalties; they have preju- 
dices and ideas; and they have the com- 
mon characteristic of old meu—no love 
of change, 

We cannot make progress anywhere if 
dominated by old men. We cannot make 
stable progress anywhere without the defi- 
nite influence of old men, for a mixture of 
youth and age makes for healthy condi- 
tions. 

You suggest that perhaps now the need 
of reform is passed. I suggest that 
there is a fundamental wrong that should 
be changed and that Mr. Roosevelt's posi- 
tion is vindicated by the action of the 
Court this year and that.the fight should 
be pressed. He would not be the man he 
is if he failed to try to remedy it, thus 
leaving the same handicap for a successor. 

T. R. H. McCurdy 





Kingsley, Mich. 
o . * 

Please add our thanks to the many who 
will doubtless express relief, and satisfac- 
tion, and gratitude to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee which has so frankly and fair- 
ly reported on the Supreme Court situa- 
tion. It expresses our views and seems 
to us the final word in keeping our Su- 
preme Court supreme. 

Mrs, M. L. Clayton 
Cabinet, Idaho. 


It seems strange that since President 
Roosevelt has given this country by far 
the greatest administration in its one 
hundred and fifty years and is in full 
accord with the people that anyone, who 
is in anyway interested, should oppose 
him as they do now his Court proposal. 

Mrs. Julia A. Kimbrough 
Hugo, Okla. 
.* « 

I am a man of 75 years and when I was 
a small boy my father told me, never vote 
for a Democrat no matter who it may be. 
I have never voted for one so far and 
never will, no matter if it’s for sheriff, 
county clerk, or president. The thing 
that I hold most against the President 
now is the destruction of cattle and hogs 
while the poor people suffer 

Henry Eikamp 
Alma, Wis. 
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ARTHRITIS! - 


NEURITIS — RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—n. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-L St., Hallowell, Maine, 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 


Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 


ITCHING PILES 


Instantly Relieved 
STOP-ITCH 


A white non-soiling salve that will instantly stop that 
terrible itching condition. Not a cure, but gives won- 
derful relief as soon as applied. A genuine remedy 
developed by a well known rectal specialist and used 
successfully for many years. 

Soothing irritated membrane as it does may prevent 
need of operations, or expensive treatments. It is 
also an excellent skin salve for all skin irritations and 
insect bites. Once tried you will never be without it. 
Put a $1.00 bill in an envelope with your name and 
address written plainly. We will mail package contain- 
ing two large bexes, postage paid, to any U. S. address. 
If you suffer, don’t delay, you are missing a great 
mental and physical relief. CASE CHEMICAL CO., 
100 Industries Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 

















unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


MEN WANTED 


To use ‘‘Vitalife’ remedy FREE—Amazing 
Chemists Secret. Guaranteed-Weak Manhood- 
Prostate-Vitality restored. J. W. Georgia 
states “first treatment that did the work.’ 
Don’t give up until you try this wonderful 
remedy for weak glands. Write today for FREE 
sample and True Story, with money-back offer, 
“VITALIFE” LABORATORY PRODUCTS 
North Hollywood California 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


_The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system ig poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are qnly makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores, © 1935, C.M.Co. 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or Non-Mali 
Rectal trouble is urged to write for our FREE Book, @ 
scribing the McCleary Treatment for these insidious rectal 
troubles. The McCleary Treatment has been successful in 
thousands of cases. Let us send you our reference list of 
former patients living in every State in the Union. 

The McCleary Clinic, $482 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY. Dept. 2% Miami. Oklahoma. 


y ES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablete and you will Bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. @. R. 
Page Co., 300-B49 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich, 
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Will Europe be plung- Wear 2G N 
ed into war within the | 
next year? What is being done about dust 
storms? Will the next ten years see us re- 
ceiving our electric bills from the Govern- 
ment? Who will be our next President? 


The answers to these questions and to many 
more which, week to week, vitally concern 
you and your livelihood, the bread you eat, 
the money you earn, even the thoughts you 
think, are found pretty accurately in... 
Washington, D. C.! The busy, buzzing cap- 
ital of the United States may well be called 
the palm of the hand holding the fate of 
the world today. 
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GET THE NEWS DIRECT 
FROM WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Center of World LON Interest Today 
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Are you as wetl informed as you ought to be? 
read PATHFINDER? 652 issues. 
news brought to you tn digest form, every week ...is 
yours for only $1.00. 
can’t afford to pass up. 
ranks of well informed PATHFINDER readers. 
Tear off the coupon below. 
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PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send PATHFINDER to the address below. 


$1 for one year 
$2 for three years 





And in Washington, 
with its own fingers on 
the pulse of that hand . . . feeling every 
movement, watching for symptoms, detect- 
ing just what is taking place in the body poli- 
tic . . . is PATHFINDER, the weekly news 
magazine . .. largest of its kind in the 
country . .. clear, concise, authentic. 


A million subscribers read PATHFINDER 
every week . . . And PATHFINDER is the 
one news weekly published right in Wash- 
ington, D. C.! Out from this center of world 
interest it goes every seven days .. . to 
libraries, colleges, and to men and women 
who want all the news and want it right. 


Do you 
.@ solid year of 


This ts an opportunity you 
Join the ever swelling 
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Mail tt without delay. 
Hl | nt | 
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TEAR OFF THIS COUPON. MAIL NOW! 


: , ( ) New 
Check whether ( ) Renewal 













I enclose 
(Cross out offer not accepted) 
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